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OUR SAILOR BOY. 


We have a gallant sailor boy. 

Who ploughs old Ocean’s wave; 

His eye is bright, his smile is glad, 

His heart is true and brave. 

He stands upon his good ship’s deck 
With proud, unquailing eye, 

While the tempest whistles alow and 
aloft. 

And the thunders boom on high. 

Ho furls the sail by the lightning’s glare, 
And climbs the swaying mast, 

While the Death-angel hovers above his 
head, 

And shrieks in the rattling blast. 

And oft, when a calm falls on the deep, 
And the glassy waves are at rest, 

And he watches the sea-bird’s circling 
flight 

As it seeks its sheltered nest,— 

He thinks of a home nest far away, 

Across the trackless sea, 

Where with a sister fair, and brothers 
dear, 

He once stood at his mother’s knee. 


When a holpless babe in slumber he lay 
Upon that mother’s breast, 

She sang sweet songs, so soft and low, 

To lull her boy to rest. 

Now grand and wild the anthem rolls 
Above his sleeping head, 

And harder far is his sailor couch 
Than his soft, warm, cradle bed. 

Oh, dark grew the day when ho went 
away, 

To roam on a foreign strand, 

And behold the wonders of which he had 
read 

While at home in his native land. 

Walter, come home 1 for we long to see 
Your beaming smile once more, 

As your bounding footsteps spring up the 
path. 

And enter the cottage door. 

Oh. Father, protect our sailor boy, 

When the Storm-king’s wrath is high. 
And his dark wing lashes the foaming 
waves, 

And sweeps the starless sky 1 W. L. T. 


THE ST O R Y- T ELLER. 

ANDRE W ELL ISTON. 

It was a glorious morning! The bright dewdrops hung on every bough ; 
each tiny leaf sparkled in the sunshine, like diamonds strewed by fairy 
fingers, brighter, fairer, and far more beautiful than any that ever glittered in 
a monarch’s crown! How transcendently lovely were the fairy-like webs, 
woven by insect toil, spreading from spray to spray, like a gossamer net 
intended to catch the brilliant gems ere they fell to the earth, as though too 
precious to come in contact with it, to be crushed beneath the foot of man. 

Yes, o’er hill and dale the sun threw its warm and refreshing smiles 
with a bountiful grace on all alike, the rich and powerful, the poor and 
the needy, the sick and the sorrowful, each can claim it as their own. Yes! 
Heaven’s most precious gift to all is that blessed sunshine! Yet alas! 
however it may give warmth and cheerfulness to the poor man’s home, or 
the sinking heart, it cannot of itself give bread; and thus, while the 
glorious beams crept silently through the casement window of Rachel 
Elliston, the poor widow was lying on a sick bed, from which, deprived as 
she was of the common necessaries of life, it was scarcely to be expected she 
would ever rise. 

“ Don’t cry, mother,” said a little boy who stood near her bed. “I will 
go out, and perhaps old Martha may have an errand for me, as it is 
market-day. I ought to work now, for I am nine years old to-day—did you 
recollect it, mother?” 

A warm lingering kiss and her blessing was all the poor mother had to 
bestow as a birthday offering. It was nothing; and yet how richly fraught 
with the outpourings of a fond mother’s love, calling with prayerful faitli 
upon her Heavenly Father that He would aid and sustain her sole earthly 
treasure; that He would keep him honest and truthful amidst the many 
temptations to which his young life, and more especially his poverty, was 
exposed. 

The rich man is, no doubt, often shocked at the depravity of a poorer 
neighbour who has been convicted of a trespass or petty theft, but has he 
ever known the extremity of hunger, when the mind and body alike are 
fainting beneath the pressure of Nature’s wants ? Has he ever heard his 
little ones, his heart’s darlings crying for bread, when he had neither 
bread to give nor the hope of procuring any? Think not that wc would 
advocate the cause of those lawless ones who take of what is not their 
own—far from- it; we would merely suggest that resistance against temp¬ 
tation under such circumstances would evince a moral courage such as many 
in a higher position, and who claim to judge their fellow men, might fail 
in, if the same heart-rending trial, in the same great need, were brought 
home to them. It is an easy thing to be honest, whilst the outstretched 
hand can bring within its grasp every luxury that earth can bestow; but 
when gaunt poverty, step by step, keeps ever at your side, and oft with 
mocking finger points to things forbidden, and yet within the reach of a sin- 
defying arm, it is then that the heart trembles for its own steadfastness. 

Rachel’s tears only flowed more freely as her almost transparent hand 
wandered over the little curly head now nestling in her bosom, and which, in 
former years, she used to be so proud of. Yet those tears seemed to strengthen 
the heart of the child, instead of depressing it. 

“ Oh, don’t cry so, motiier dear ! I shall be quite a big boy soon, and be 
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able to do all sorts of hard work.” His poor mother’s eye rested on his 
little thin hands, and sighed. “ And even now,” continued he, “ I can earn 
something; and if I get but two pence, Sarah Lee will let mo have a bit of 
tea and a penny loaf.” 

“Leave the tea, my child, and bring all bread,” said her mother; “it will 
sustain life better for you and for me.” 

Andrew, with a quick eye and beating heart was soon pacing up and 
down the principal street of the town, hoping that some passer-by might 
require his aid to carry a basket, or hold a horse, whilst the owner 
transacted business in the adjacent shops. But all hurried onward, un¬ 
heeding the little anxious face and pleading eye, and his heart began to sink 
with hope deferred. At that moment a gentleman crossing the street with 
a hurried step, fell over a heap of stones placed there for the repair of a 
house, but before Andrew could get near enough to offer help, he had risen 
and disappeared at the corner of the market-place. 

The poor weary boy seated himself on the stones in an attitude of despond¬ 
ing thought, when suddenly he observed the sun’s rays reflected by some 
bright object which lay among them. Ho had taken it from its resting-place 
ere he knew what it was, and then finding it to be a purse containing both 
gold and silver, his face flushed to a bright crimson, and in another moment 
his cheek had the hue of death, he trembled in every limb, and in vain strove 
to steady himself sufficiently to rise. At length, with a strong effort to 
overcome his agitation, he started up, and hastened towards his home, a little 
way out of the town. 

Shop after shop he passed, but sometimes paused ere he passed ; might he 
not, out of cfll that abundance, take one piece to buy the food his mother 
was so much in need of? And yet, if he took one, what was to prevent his 
taking another—and another? Again he ran onwards, and when there 
were no longer any shops to tempt him, he sat down on the hedge-bank, and 
covering his face with both hands, burst into tears. Blessed tears ! for they 
calmed his perturbed spirit, and seemed to purify the heart as they fell. 

On reaching his home he crept quietly across the room where his mother was 
now asleep—yes, she slept, and he was thankful in his heart for that, as 
he could then put the purse in a safe place, and return to the town where he 
still hoped to earn the desired pence. He must not use what he had found— 
he should be a thief. All his poor mother’s prayers had been directed to keep 
him honest in the midst of trials and temptations, and the trial was now 
before him in its direct form. She could never again have faith in prayer, if 
he was to be so wicked; and yet came the subtle query, was it not his duty 
to preserve his mother’s life at any sacrifice ? Would not everyone blame 
him if they knew that he could have saved her, and would not ? The power 
to supply her wants had como to him so unexpectedly; had not Providence 
placed it in his way ? But then, again, dread thought! may it not be a 
snare to lure him into sin ? “ Thou shalt not do evil, that good may come,” 

flashed across his brain. “ Thou shalt not steal,” seemed written in words of 
fire on the floor, where the sun’s bright rays still lightly quivered, and 
sinking on his knees at the foot of the bed, he prayed earnestly for guidance 
and strength to resist the wicked sophistry, by Avhich, for a moment, he 
had endeavoured to delude himself. 

He arose calm, and at peace; he would not tell his mother—no, not till 
he had earned something- to enable him to bring her food. He was hungry— 
how hungry, none but himself could tell, yet he thought only of his mother, 
his poor suffering mother, who had none but him to help her. From the 
hour his dying father had said, “Andrew, you must now he vour dear 
mother’s comforter,” every moment of his young life, so early clouded, every 
thought of his loving heart had been given up to her. His poor thin hands 
were not much calculated for hard work, but he was up at the early dawn, to 
make their one room look neat and clean before he left it in search of work; 
and if by running miles on trifling errands, he could bring back a few pence, 
his eyes beamed with gladness as he received the well-earned kiss as his 
reward. But ere the night came the mother’s heart would sicken as she 
gazed on the worn and weary face of the loved one, whose little strength was 
so sorely tried; still her faith failed not. 

Andrew again looked upon his sleeping mother—the sleep of exhaustion 
rather than of natural rest; but it gladdened his heart, for it saved her from 
the struggle lie had endured, the fearful thoughts he had conquered ; for how 
could he" be assured that the deadly grasping pressure of want, combined 
with the anxious desire to live for his sake, might not subdue the weakened 
spirit and thus lure both into sin; and how could he again do battle against 
the subtle enemy with such fearful odds against him ? Having, therefore, put 
the purse in a secure place, he again rushed into the street in search of em¬ 
ployment, and having earned the eagcrly-longed-for penny, he would not 
wait for more lest his mother should suffer by the delay, but hastened towards 
the shop of Sarah Lee, who had ever a kindly smile for the pale, delicate ■ 
looking boy, and who, although poor herself, in the true spirit of that charity 
which teaeheth that he who giveth from his poverty givetli much, often 
added some little trifle to his purchases above that which his few pence could. 
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have claimed. Jle parsed to breathe, for Jje j^ad been running fast and far, 
and thp agitation of tl^e previoi^ hour had gorp^wliaf tried fiis strength. At 
that mpment a bpy of pearly (JOB^l® pis aj^e am size.ran qa to him. 

“ Oh 1 You’re here, are ye ? ” was his 'first greeting. “ Where’s the puss I 
you picked up this mornin’ ? What was in’t ? I saw ye all the time, only j 
I’d got a geminen’s hqs$ to hold, and couldn’t come to ye; but you knows 
what we sees we goes snacks in. Come, honour bright! Fork out. Let’s 
have the half on’t.” 

“ I have not got it ; ” replied Andrew, thankful to feel that it was beyond | 
the reach of his unprincipled companion, “ and if I had you know it would ; 
not be mine to give. I want to find out who lost it; and perhaps, as you 
saw me, you saw and knew the gentleman who tumbled over those st.QB.eg , 
just before, for I think he must have dropt it.” 

A coarse laugh came in reply. “ I dare say, likely enuff; but I should be 
reener than grass if I was to let go like that. Not yourn, ain’t it ? Well, 
’m glad and ye own to that, cause then it must be mine, for I seed it most 
as soon as ye clutched it. So hand it over, will ye, and I’ll soon find the 
owner on’t.” 

“ No, Tom, it isn’t yours nor mine,” replied Andrew, “and I shan’t give 
it up to nobody but they who lost it.” 

“ You won’t, hey ? Then here’s for it,” and giving the child a heavy 
blow, he snatched at his hand, for, seeing it so firmly clasped, he fancied it 
contained the disputed prize. 

Although the pain of the blow caused poor Andrew to drop his penny—his 
all of wealth—it awoke his slumbering energies, and he struck out with all 
the strength that indignation roused within him at such an unwarrantable 
outrage, and gave a well directed and utterly unexpected blow between the 
eyes of his cowardly assailant as he stooped to pick up th,e penny which had 
fallen in the fray. But this spirited defence was of no avail, it was might 
against right. Yet a struggle ensued, for to Andrew that sum, small as it 
was, might be little less than life or death to his famishing mother. But 
how could a slight frame like his stand against the giant’s arm of his 
adversary ? The struggle was vain, he knew it was, and his heart died within 
him, when both were startled by a voice close at their side. 

“Hallo, young bruiser! What is all this about?” said a gentleman, 
addressing the elder of the two. “ Why, you young scamp, you are a disgrace 
to your boyhood ! You! almost a man in size and strength, to attack a child 
like this! The very stones may cry out shame on such a dastardly act! Off 
with you, if you do not wish to feel a stronger hand than his,” said he, giving 
his stick rather an ominous shake. 

But the boy had chosen that safest part of valour, discretiqp, and ere the 
gentleman had time to put his threat in execution, he had taken care to put 
a considerable distance between them; while poor Andrew sat down on the 
hedge-bank and cried bitterly. His sobs rose from a despairing heart, for 
his last hope seemed torn from him. 

“ Come, come, my little man,” said the stranger, in a soothing tone ; “ you 
showed a brave spirit while your enemy was within reach, and you must try 
to bear the pain he might have inflicted with the same courage; true courage 
is as often shown by endurance as defence.” 

“ I do think though that I bunged up his eye,” said Andrew, half smiling 
through his tears. 

“ I am inclined to think so too,” replied the gentleman; “ I was pleased to 
see that, though weak in body, you were strong in spirit; but the brave heart 
should learn to endure as well as punish, and it does not become the bold 
champion of his rights to sit down and-” 

“Oh! it was not for that,” sobbed Andrew. “ I don’t mind the beating 
a bit, but he stole my penny.” 

“What, a thief, as well as a bully?” said the gentleman. “Well, take 
my advice, and drop his acquaintance.” 

Andrew looked up into the face of his new friend, and finding there was not 
the slightest expression of either surprise or dismay, he wondered if he could 
ossibly comprehend the full extent of his loss. Yes, a great loss to him, but 
ow could a stranger sympathise in his grief ? He could not know that the lost 
penny was the only hope he had of taking home the scanty share of bread 
with which to stifle, for it could not satisfy, the pressing hunger of himself 
and mother. He gazed silently and hopelessly, for a wila fear arose within 
the depths of his heart, should he have to return home and again have to 
wrestle with an enemy far more terrible than “big Tom?” The agony of 
the child’s countenance could not be mistaken. 

“ But you don’t know, sir,” at last burst from his quivering lips ; “ he took 

my penny, the only one I had in the world, and now- Oh ! what shall I do, 

’cause of mother ? ” Then, suddenly gaining courage from the very extremity 
of his despair, he added, “ Will you be so good, sir, as to lend me a penny ? ” 

“Lend you a penny,” said thp gentleman; “that is rather an artful 
method of begging, my boy, and I should have had a better opinion of you 
had you asked for it in a more straightforward manner.” 

“No, indeed, sir, I didn’t mean that,” said Andrew; “for mother would 
be so vexed if I was to beg, and if you are kind enough to lend it to me, I 
know I could pay it back before night, for Mrs. Tyler will let me help her to 
carry home things from the market, because I go twice as far and twice as 
fast for a penny as big Tom does ; only if mother does not get anything to 

eat till night, perhaps-” and he burst into tears, with the thought that 

the food so long delayed might come too late. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the gentleman, “ here is a penny; in truth it is all 
I have about me at present, but-” 

The child was gone as though a winged Mercury. 

“ The young rascal!” exclaimed the gentleman, and he walked slowly on, 
muttering as he went. “Who could have thought that such an open, fearless 
eye and brow could harbour deceit! Lavater is at fault there.” 

He had scarcely given vent to the thought ere Andrew was again at his 
side, panting with agitation as much as fatigue. “Please sir,” said Andrew. 
“ I forgot to ask where I shall bring you the penny.” 
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“Oh! let me see,” ypturned the gentleman; “ SH)pose I say at ||ilny’s 
Library at twelve o’clqjik precisely, and ask to see ]SL(j ‘ brown gantlcmqp,’ 
and he was rather ami^ed, af the fcpy took from jiis-packet a bit of broken 
slate and wrote it down. 

“ I was unjust,” thought the gentleman, “ my first impression was the 
right one.” ; ■ ‘ 

Away ran Andrew once more, with his restored penny, to the shop of his 
poor, but kind friend, Sarah Lee, who, as she took the price of the roll, put 
into h|s hand what he considered a prize beyond all hope, the panacea for all 
sickness, a bit of tea twisted up in what might possibly have been one of her 
own well-worn curl-papers. 

A free and generous heart had Sarah Lee, full of kindly sympathy for the 
sick, or distressed, and even willing to sacrifice her own comfort to give them 
the little aid her means allowed, though, if truth be told, always too busy to 
attend to the niceties of life, scrubbing and scouring from morn to nopn, and 
from noon to dewy eve, and yet seemingly taking pleasure and pride in using 
the dirtiest, perhaps the only dirty thing she could find. But Andrew was 
not fastidious; he thought only of the pleasant addition to their meal, and his 
bruises and weariness all forgotten, he soon reached his cottage home. A 
new hope too had arisen in his breast; that kind gentleman would perhaps 
help him to find out the owner of the purse and then he would once more feel 
at peace. 

Andrew gained a few more pence in the course of the day, and then, free 
from that dread pressure when his mother’s life and dishonesty seemed 
trembling in the balance, and with his head resting on that mother’s bosom, 
he poured forth all his trials and troubles throughout the day. The silent 
kiss upon his flushed and fevered brow told more than any words could have 
done how deeply—how fondly—she sympathised with him in all his tempta¬ 
tions, and rejoicing that he had so faithfully resisted them. 

“ My blessed child! ” at length burst from her trembling lips, “ and you 
resisted this great temptation for the love of God ? Say, dear boy, that it was 
through His power and for His sake that you strove against the sin ? ” 

“ I thought of all His holy teachings, mother dear,” said Andrew ; “ but 
I am afraid I thought, too, of now it would vex you if I was to be a thief, but 
now I know that when I pray to God for help He hears me, for if Ho had 
not made me feel so strong I do think I must have stopped at some of the 
shops and spent a bit of the money, but indeed—indeed—I have not taken 
one little piece of it.” 

“ Be ever thus, my precious child,” said his mother; “ honest and true to 
yourself, and faithful to your God! He has, indeed, listened to the prayers 
of the destitute; He has given strength in the hour of need, He has not given 
us over as a prey to the Evil One. Oh! let us kneel, my boy, and thank Him 
with warm and grateful hearts for past and present mercies.” 

The mother and child then joined in humble thanksgiving that they had 
been preserved from sin, and, with firm relying faith, all other wants were 
left in the hands of One who careth for all as it seemeth to him best. 

Hope once more sang cheerily in the bosom of the little half-starved boy, 
as he went forth next day to seek his usual employment, and full of satisfac¬ 
tion as he now and then fingered the penny he had in his pocket to repay the 
gentleman wflo had so kindly trusted him. He wandered about in the 
direction of Itiley’s Library, as though a spell kept him within sight of it, but 
hour after hour crept on, and yet, fleet of foot as he was known tp be, no one 
had appealed to require his services. 

The sight of Doctor Lawson riding down the street made Andrew’s heart 
bound. If he should stop to visit a patient perhaps he might let him hold 
his horse. The doctor did stop, and ere he had fully dismounted Andrew was 
at his bridle rein. 

“ Please sir,” said he, “ may I hold him ? ” 

“ The very thing,” said the doctor. “ I shall be here some time, but keep 
him quiet and I will give you sixpence.” 

Did Andrew hear aright?—sixpence! every vein in the child’s body 
swelled and tingled with delight. It was more than he often earned after 
toiling throughout the day and walking many a weary mile. But soon he 
began to be anxious, the time was passing on so quickly, and he looked at 
the town-clock and sighed. It is even thus, for when we wish to check the 
flight of time it only appears to increase its speed. 

Oh ! what power lies in the hopes and wishes of our own natures! He, 
whose hopes lie in the distance, whose only chance of success in life depends 
upon some far-off expectancy, how heavily the weary hours drag on from day 
I to day, from year to year, till the heart nigh sinks beneath the weight of 
[ hope deferred. But, as Andrew now watched the clock, and noticed that the 
I warnings were drawing near to the appointed hour of twelve, he would have 
given much to stay those hands or to hasten the return of Dr. Lawson. 
“ Only ten minutes more,” thought he, “ surely the doctor won’t stay longer 
than that, he has been such awhile already.” Another five minutes; oh! 
Dr. Lawson, how little you suspect how every passing minute is working upon 
the sensitive nerves of the poor lad left in charge of your horse. 

Andrew’s eyes no\y became fixed—even to straining—upon the door by 
which the doctor had entered, but it remained as if hermetically sealed. 
What would the gentleman at the library think of him ? he would set him 
down as a cheat or a thief; besides, if he missed him now, how should he 
know, where to find him another day—what could he do ? “ Big Tom ” was 

loitering aboiit, he could forgive him the blows of yesterday—the stolen 
penny he could give up, aye, even the promised sixpence if he would hold the 
horse while he ran to the library—he should not fle fliany minutes; but then 
he knew Tom to be very mischievous, and suppose he was to play him a 
trick and ride off out of sight, just to plague and bring him into trouble. 
No ! hie must remain faithful to his present trust, although the tears started 
to his eyes as the sonorous bell struck the hour of twelve more solemnly to 
his excited ear than he had ever noticed it before. His honour and truth 
were at stake in both cases. Ofl ! that the doctor would but come. 

If he could be released Andrew would freely forfeit the sixpence, as there 
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would still be time for him to restore the borrowed money and seek for other 
work before night; for his young untiring spirit never flagged, and if he could 
but take home each evening sufficient to satisfy or at least to sustain life—to 
nreserve his mother from sinking into that death-like exhaustion so fearful to 
look uDon—he was content, if not happy; but when his little gains allowed 
him to add a qup of treacle to give his bread a relish, it was a day of jubilee 
indeed But this constant trial of strength was more than his delicate frame 
could Ion 0 * support, and the poor mother was conscious, day by day, that her 
own inabflity to work must destroy them both. 

u (j 0 d tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” was ever in that mother’s 
heart as each night she welcomed the little weary one to her side. It was a 
dark and cheerless home for a young spirit to dwell in, for whilst Rachel was 
too ill to work for profit, she could not afford to burn either fire or candle for 
pleasure. But there are some natures on which no gloom can rest, and so it 
was with Andrew; for the spirit of love made all things glow in a light 
of its own. 

To his great delight the door Andrew so anxiously watched was at length 
opened, but Doctor Lawson, merely glancing at the boy, and saying, “Stay where 
you are, I shall be back presently,” was passing on with a quick step, when 
Andrew, who had worked himself up to the spirit of a young martyr, cried 
out in a most supplicating tone, “ Oh, sir, please let me go, I don’t mind the 
sixpence, only let me go ; the clock has struck, and—oh, what shall I do ? ” 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

“ And pray what has the striking of the clock got to do with your holding 
my horse ? ” said the doctor. “ Are you afraid that your dinner will get cold? ” 

“No, sir,” replied Andrew, “ I never have any dinner; but I ought to be 
down there at the library, now this minute, or a gentleman will call me a 
beggar and a cheat.” 

“ Hard names those, child,” was the reply, as the doctor still walked on. 

“Yes, sir, very bad names,” said Andrew, “but I owe him a penny, sir; 
he lent itJ;o me yesterday, and I was to take it back to him precisely at 
twelve. I’ve got it down here,” showing his slate, “and it’s now near upon 
ten minutes past; will you please to let me go ? ” 

“ This is a strange story, my boy,” said Doctor Lawson, turning round and 
looking intently on the child’s upturned pleading face. “What gentleman 
can be so in want of a penny as to require such prompt payment ? ” 

“ I don’t know his name, sir, but he spoke so kindly, and he trusted me,” 
replied Andrew as he stood with his head erect, and with a glow of gratified 
pride mantling o’er his pale cheek, as if pleased with the confidence placed in 
him. “ Indeed I must go to him now if I lose ail besides.” 

“ And so to return this said penny at the exact moment you would even 
resign the sixpence promised when the work was done! ” said the doctor/ 
“ Why, you must be a rich rogue to be so prodigal of your gains ? ” 

“No, sir, not rich,” said the boy, shaking his head, “but if I miss seeing the 
gentleman now I may never know where to meet him again. I was to ask 
fur the brown gentleman.” 

“ Oh,” returned Doctor Lawson, “ that must be Gayton to a certainty; 
dressed in brown from head to foot—a whim of his.” 

“There he is!”' exclaimed Andrew, as Mr. Gayton now stood at Riley’s 
door casting a hasty glance up and down the street. “I may go now, sir, 
mayn’t I ? ” and the boy looked imploringly. 

“ Lead the horse down, I want to speak to Mr. Gayton,” said the doctor, 
“ and then you will have the opportunity of paying this debt of yours which 
appears to press so heavily upon your conscience; or you can stay here and I 
will pay Mr. Gayton a penny for you.” 

This did not exactly accord with Andrew’s sense of right; it would be only 
transferring the debt, so he kept up with Doctor Lawson till he stopped at 
the door of the library, where several gentleman stood discussing the news of 
the day. 

“Here is a little fellow, Gayton,” said Doctor Lawson, as he shook hands 
with his friend, “ who will not trust me to pay his debt, but insists on coming 
himself even at the risk of losing a promised sixpence, and I ani rather curious 
to learn what motive could induce you to be so marvellously generous as to 
lend him a penny.” 

Mr. Gayton laughed as the boy 6tood at his elbow holding out the money. 

“ It was not my fault, sir, that I was not here when the clock struck,” said 
Andrew. 

“No, tell him that it was the thoughtless doctor who would not release 
you,” said Doctor Lawson, laughing. 

“ Well, my boy,” replied Ulr. Gayton, as he quietly slipped the penny into 
his waistcoat pocket, and laying his hand on the child’s shoulder. “ I am 
glad to find you here. Punctuality is a great thing in life, and I like too 
your honest and anxious endeavour to repay what was lent, however small the 
sum, and every one, however lowly his state, who causes his fellow men, 
through his own honour and integrity, to be trustful and think well of others, 
has not lived in vain, and the example you have this day shown may not only 
benefit yourself but be a lesson and encouragement to others.” 

Large drops stood in the eyes of Andrew, now trembling with agitation at 
such unexpected praise. 

“The truth is,” continued Mr. Gayton, turning to those around him, 
“ when this lad asked me to lend him a penny tlie absurdity of the thing 
rather amused me. Street characters, as you know, have always been a sort 
.of hobby of mine, and I must confess to a few impositions and mistaken fancies 
inconsequence; and though more inclined to trust his honest truthful-looking 
brow, rather than deem him an impostor—keep that horse steady there, 
youngster—I merely let him have the penny he asked for, and directed him 
here for further acquaintance. And now, Andrew, that you haye honestly 
paid your debt, how many more pence have you got to carry home ? ” 

“ I haven’t got no more, sir,” said Andrew ; “ but this gentleman,” pointing 
to Doctor Lawson, “ is going to give me sixpence for holding his horse: ” and 
his eye brightened at the thought of such unwonted riches. 

“ And have you no money but what you thus daily earn? ” asked Mr. Gayton. 


“No, sir; that is, not of my own,” replied Andrew. “ I have plenty of 
money at home, only-” 

“What! your mother has plenty, and yet sends you out ? ” 

“No, indeed, sir—no. My mother did not know anything about it at 

first; but you know, sir, how big Tom beat me and stole my penny.” 

“ Yes, well ? ” said Mr. Gayton. 

“ It was all because I wouldn’t be a thief, and keep a purse I had found 
full of money,” said Andrew. “ He wanted to have half of it.” 

“ And you, not approving of half measures, chose to keep the whole,” said 
Mr. Gayton. 

“No, sir, I told him I couldn’t be so wicked, but should try to find out 
who. had lost it, and then he beat me. He thought I Jiad got it in my hand, 
but it was only the penny, and it was all I had got in the world, and poor mother 
starving for her breakfast; it was that made me cry ; I didn’t much care for 
the beating.” 

“ And so your mother would not let you use the money you had found, 
although she was so much in want ? ” 

“ I hadn’t told mother about it then,” said Andrew, shaking his head 
mournfully. “ It was so hard to see mother crying in her sleep because of the 
hunger, and then to look on all that money—there was golden soveremns in it 
— and they seemed to wink at me, and I thought they were like the glittering 
eyes of a serpent and it made my body shake all over; but I prayed to Goa, 
and he helped me. I didn’t like to wake up mother, for fear it would make 
her shiver too as bad as me; and I was afraid, too, if mother should say take 
one of—oh, no, Heaven forgive me! mother, forgive me!” cried the now 
excited child. “ Mother would have died, I know, rather than bid me break 
one of the commandments; and if you can but tell me, sir, how to find out 
who lost all that money, I should be so glad. I don’t like to have it so near 
me. I’m afraid of it, as if ’twas some evil thing.” 

“ Poor child ! ” said Mr. Gayton, feelingly ; “ it was indeed a severe trial— 
a sore temptation, and you have fought against it nobly. Your fight with big 
Tom showed spirit; but in thus resisting sin you have showed a high princi¬ 
ple, which many would do well to imitate. It is singular enough, but I Relieve 
the purse will prove to be my own. My little Emily’s birthday gift; much 
too gay a thing for an old lawyer; all scarlet and gold; but-” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, it is, indeed; all beautiful silk and golden beads about it,” 
exclaimed Andrew. “ I know it’s the same. I’m so glad, I’ll run for it 
directly.” 

“ Stay, stay, Andrew. I would not wish to create suspicion in any young 
mind of the truthfulness or good faith of their fellow beings,” said Mr. Gayton; 
“ but in all matters of business it is right to be cautious; and he who claims it 
ought to be able to describe it, so as to leave no doubt of his being the real 
owner; but-” 

“ Nobody would be so wicked as to say it was theirs, if they knew it 
wasn’t,” said Andrew; but, after a short pause, he added, “ I don’t know, 
though, perhaps big Tom would.” 

“ We will hope better of him,” said Mr. Gayton ; “ but come to me at six 
o’clock, and .then my little daughter shall tell you exactly what the purse was 
which I have lost.” 

“And, now, Andrew, let me understand where your mother lives,” said 
Doctor Lawson, who had listened with much interest to the now joyous-looking 
child, his eyes sparkling with a feeling so new to him ; for brief and few were 
the pleasures that had crossed the pathway of his life. Sickness and sorrow 
had been his chief companions, ever lingering at his side, to check each 
playful feeling of childhood, that might perchance arise to gild the usually 
sombre tenor of his days. And yet, far off in the distance, a gleam of light 
seemed to hover around a scene where his mother was cheerful and light¬ 
hearted, and a father smiled upon him with a love so warm and true, it could 
never be' forgotten. A glimpse of that past now flitted across his mind as 
Doctor Lawson added, “ I will call and see your mother; perhaps I may be 
able to do something towards restoring her health.” 

“ I think,” said the boy, with his eyes fixed on the ground, while the quick 
blood coursed rapidly through his veins, till even his little, wan hands par¬ 
took of the glow—and then again raising his eyes to meet the Doctor’s 
encouraging glance, he no longer hesitated to speak the truth, even at the risk 
of forfeiting his favour—“ I think, sir,” said Andrew, “ that mother wants 
food more than physic.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned the doctor, smiling at the child’s truism. “We 
shall see to that. Has she ever applied to the board of guardians for 
assistance ? ” 

“No, sir, for mother could always work till she was so sick. She is very 
clever at the work, and had saved up ever so much money to put me to 
school, only I got the fever, and then mother got it, and so it was all obliged 
to be spent, because the hunger was so bad with us; and then, whenever 
mother was asleep, I used to run out and ask old Mrs. Tyler to let me carry 
her baskets home from the market, and she gave me pennies ; and sometimes 
old Martha would send me on errands, because I could run so fast; but, when 
I told mother how I got the bits of money she cried dreadful. But I’m a 
big boy now, and ought to work ever so hard, and I’ve got this to take home 
to-day,” looking smilingly on the sixpence he had in his hand. 

“ Here, Andrew,” cned Dr. Lawson, “ as I have kej)t you double the time 
I intended, and have not now to learn that waste of time is loss of bread, I 
shall give you another sixpence for yourself, and this half-crown for your 
mother.” 

“ Pm most afraid,” said the boy, gazing, first on the bright half-crown, 
and then on the face of Dr. Lawson, with a look of fear and doubt. 

“ Afraid ? of what ? ” said the doctor. 

“ Because it is too much, sir. Suppose mother should for a minute—only 
for one minute—think that I had got it out of the purse, or anyhow wrong¬ 
fully, it would kill her outright, I know it wotnu, before I could tell her all 
the rights on’t.” 

“ Rut you can tell her the ‘ rights on’t 9 before you show her the money,” 
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said Dr. Lawson. “ I will see her to-morrow, and when I have ascertained 
the truth of your-” 

“ Oh,” interrupted Mr. Gayton, “ I'll answer for his truthfulness. It is 
not very often that I am deceived when I can look into the clear depths ot an 
eye like his.” . 

As Andrew raised his eyes with ail answering I hank you, sir,” there was 
such an expression of proud gratification at the prompt assurance of Mr. 
Gayton, that it gave to his mien and manner something far superior to the 
little beggar boy they had at first taken him for, and from that hour the 
child would have gone to the stake if necessary to serve his benefactor. 

“ Truth and honesty, with the love and fear of God, is a good foundation 
for the making of a man, such as one might confide in,” rejoined Dr. Lawson, 
“ and you may bless Heaven for having given you a good mother to guide 
and keep you in the straight path, however thorny it may be. But,” 
he said, turning to Mr. Gayton, “ to think that the gain or loss of 
a penny should be life or death to two human beings; or, that a poor sick 
woman should be dependent for her daily sustenance on the precarious 
earnings ot a child like this.” 

Mr. Gayton again reminded Andrew that he must be at his house at six 
o’clock, adding, “You did not say where you had picked up the purse, but I 
think it must have been when I stumbled over a heap of stones in the street.” 

“ It was there I found it, sir,” replied Andrew. “ I am so very glad.” 

As the town clock struck six, Andrew was at Mr. Gayton’s door, and 
from thence was soon transferred to the kitchen, where bread and meat was 
placed before him. His cheek flushed with anticipated enjoyment as he stood 
up to say the few words of thankful praise he had been accustomed to utter 
even for the scanty fare which generally fell to his lot; and then with a keen 
relish and a grateful heart, sat down to the unlooked r for meal. But he had 
scarcely tasted of what he still yearned for, when, leaning his head on the 
table, he burst into tears. 

“What’s the matter, child?” said the good-natured cook, coming to his 
relief. “ Have you cut your fingers ? Dear me, I should have given you a 
smaller knife. Or what is it?” added she, finding his fingers though wet 
with tears were free from blood. Don’t you like it? It’s very nice good 
beef, fit for a lord any day.” 

“ Too good,” sobbed Andrew, “ too good for me. I don’t want any more. 
I can’t eat it; but if I might take a bit, such a little bit, home to mother, I 
do think it would make her well. Oh, she’s so sick, and all because of the 
hunger.” 

“ Well, you eat what’s on your plate, child,” said the cook; “and your 
mother shall have what’s better for her—some nice broth, or a basin 
of arrowroot with a good drop of wine in it. Master told me to see to 
it; so eat your dinner like a man.” 

“I don’t think I can eat any more,” said Andrew. “ I’m so happy. When 
big Tom stole my penny yesterday I was afraid that mother and me would 
have to die of the hunger ; and now I’ve got meat in plenty, the hunger is 
all gone away.” 

“ Ay, I dare say, quite put out like with all your good luck,” said the 
cook ; “but see here, I’ll tie it up in this old handkerchief, and I’ll be bound 
you’ll be glad enough to eat it when you get home. So sit quiet a bit and 
recover yourself, and then p’raps you may like to have another taste of it 
before you go ; for you haven’t had enough to fatten a good-sized beetle as yet. 
But there’s master’s bell, and he said as you was to go up to him when he 
rang. Well, I’m sure I needn’t tell you how to behave, for I can see that 
your mother’s taught you good manners with your grace. I likes to hear 
children say their grace.” 

The purse was proved to be Mr. Gayton’s without a doubt, and he told 
Andrew he should give him half the contents, as a reward for not only his 
honesty, but his conduct throughout, which would be far better than if he 
had shared it with big Tom. “Be at home to-morrow,” added he, “ and I 
will bring it to your mother, lest your friend Tom should again waylay you 
and claim his share. Yet you must not expect, my boy, as you pass through 
life, that every good action will meet with its due reward. It would be a 
very low standard of morals which could give only to receive. The feeling 
of having done what is honest and right ought to be, and generally is, suffi¬ 
cient reward ; we often see that the most deserving, and those who do most 
for others, meet with but scant return; but never forget that there is One 
above who notes every thought, word, and action—notes, too, the motive for 
every action, and it is only when that motive accords with His holy law, that 
it can find favour in His sight. I fully believe that you acted thus, in the 
present instance, with no great expectation of reward. But now as to your 
future prospects. Would you like to be employed in a lawyer’s office, where 
a quick, smart little fellow like you would be useful as an errand-boy ? You 
would then not only have plenty to eat, but be well clothed also.” 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the joyful reply. “I can run a great way, and very 
fast, when I’m not weakly with the hunger; and then—oh dear, what a pity! ” 
—and a cloud of thought rested on his troubled brow. “ I mustn’t, sir, 
because of mother ; she would have nobody to wait on her, nohow.” 

“ But consider, child—you would relieve your mother from the expense of 
your maintenance,” said Mr. Gayton. “With good wholesome food you 
would gain strength to fit you for any other employment, and-” 

“ But then,” interrupted Andrew', quickly, “ suppose mother was to die, all 
by herself, before I could save up any money for her. I promised father to 
comfort mother all I could. They were the very last words he listened to, and 
he seemed to draw them in-like with a long breath, as if he meant to carry 
them away with him to Heaven; and I do think they must be down in God’s 
great book, for he talked about the recording angel; so I must stay with 
mother anyhow while she’s sick ; I mustn’t mind the eating, nor the clothes.” 

Before Mr. Gayton couM reply Doctor Lawson entered the room, and 
seeing Andrew, desired him\o wait, and show him where his mother lived, 
and then he would call and see her on his return home. In the meantime 
Andrew could rejoice her heart by detailing all the good that had befallen him. 
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Poor and scant was the furniture of that lowly dwelling, but everything 
so scrupulously clean and neat, that Doctor Lawson felt additional interest in 
the welfare of its inmates. A relief from pressing wants and a little nutritious 
food served to act like magic on the feeble frame and shattered nerves of the 
poor widow. 

“ Oh, sir,” said she, one day, when Doctor Lawson was seated by her bed¬ 
side, “ the medicine and the good food have both done wonders for me; but 
the kindly words that have fallen on my ears have done still more towards 
raising the heavy weight of woe from my heart. My boy will now find 
kind friends in you and Mr. Gayton, if I should be taken from him. I have 
suffered more for him than myself. The thought of leaving him alone, 
though steady and industrious beyond his years, to the world’s cold charity 
—and yet I ought not to term it so to you—but when I think of the want of 
heart in my own family, how could I expect or hope for such kindness and 
help from strangers ? I believe I owe a great portion of my present misery 
to my brother’s wife. Hannah Danby was never cordial towards me, 
and-” 

“Danby!” said Dr. Lawson. “That is a name very familiar to me in 
early life. At my first school in the north of Devon there was a lino frank- 
licarted boy of that name, who fought many a battle for me, when my 
bullying antagonist was more than I had strength to cope with—George, a 
son of old Ralph Danby, of Ashdown Farm.” 

“ He is my brother, and still lives on the farm,” said Rachel. 

# “ Your brother !” said Dr. Lawson. “ May I then ask to what unfortunate 
circumstances you owe such sad reverses ? Your friends are regarded as 
wealthy, and of good standing in their neighbourhood.” 

“ I grieve to say my first offence was in marrying against my father’s 
wish,” said Rachel. “Not that he could say a word against my husband— 
indeed, he encouraged our attachment, until a more wealthy man sought to 
win me. I could not give up my Andrew Elliston from such base motives, 
even if my affections had not been so deeply engaged—and we • married. 
Whilst my poor husband lived I had not a care or trouble save the natural 
regret that my father still withheld his forgiveness. George and his wife, a 
sister to the man whom I had rejected, went to live with my father after I 
left home, and I have no doubt she influenced him in opposition to my 
interests. He has been dead some years, and I still feel sad to think that I 
had not his blessing and forgiveness. My poor Andrew was thrown from his 
horse, and some internal injury baffled the skill of the doctor; and immediately 
after his death, I was told he had made his property responsible for a 
neighbour’s debts to its full value. I did not nor do I now believe it. In 
the first place he was not on friendly terms with the man, disapproving of his 
habits and the unchristian life he was leading; nor do I think he had a secret 
thought or deed which he kept from me; but I had no friends to defend me 
nor means to prove that the signature to the papers they produced was a false 
one, and so they took my all. I left my happy home with nothing but a few 
articles of clothing for myself and child, ana wandered forth to seek a liveli¬ 
hood among strangers. I own my pride was then in fault, for had I staid in 
the village many would have been glad to give me a little assistance; but I 
could not bear to stay in such utter poverty where I had lived in affluence.” 

“Have you never applied to your brother?” said Dr. Lawson. “Surely 
if he knew of your distress, he would not refuse to relieve it; or the man has 
no longer the naturally generous feelings of the boy.” 

“Whilst I was in health I contrived to maintain myself by my work,” said 
Rachel; “ but when sickness came, and all my little savings went day by day 
for necessary food, I did write to George, yet even then claiming sympathy 
rather than charity, and asking only protection for my child in ease of my 
death. My letter was returned without a word in reply, with my brother’s 
initials only on the inside of the envelope, evidently to show that he had 
received, though he scorned to answer it. Heaven forgive me if I wrong her! 
but I have always had a strong suspicion that the “ G. D.” was no't my 
brother’s writing. Hannah was particularly clever in imitating handwriting, 
and George was always so loving and affectionate, I cannot think he would 
add insult to unkindness.” 

“ And your brother is still at the old farm, you say ? ” 

“ I conclude so,” was the reply; “ but it is only by the merest chance I 
ever hear of him. I saw the death of his wife in a bit of old newspaper that 
Andrew brought home one day round some soap.” 

The doctor soon after took his leave, but the good results of his visit soon 
became known through a letter from George Danby to his sister, which 
brought tearful smiles to the widow’s cheek, and wild joy to Andrew. 

“ Oh, mother! is it true ? Is it all really true ? ” said Andrew ; but he 
had no occasion to read more than a few lines of his uncle’s letter to assure 
himself of the fact. “ Oh, how nice! ” he added, “ dear kind uncle ! how I 
will love him. He will send me to school too, and make a man of me,” and 
Andrew laughed as he had seldom done before, when a sudden thought crept 
like a chill over his heart, and the remembrance of all Mr. Gayton’s generous 
kindness checked the exuberance of his mirth, and in a.more subdued tone he 
said, “ I must go and tell Mr. Gayton, mother—didn’t I ou^ht to go to him 
now, if he wants me ? He said he wanted a boy like me in his office, and 
he would have' taken me at once, only you know, mother, I could not go 
while you had nobody to do nothing for you; but if you go to live with 
Uncle George,.he may think”—tears stood in the eyes that were turned so 
wistfully on his mother, and the sentence was left unfinished. 

“ It is a right and good thought, my child,” said Rachel, smiling at the 
idea that his services could be of any importance; and yet not wishing to 
check the grateful feeling towards his first benefactor, she added, “ You 
shall take your us^le’s letter to Mr. Gayton, and he will no doubt tell what 
he thinks will be best for you. I know, dear boy, you would not flinch from 
your duty, when once you see it plainly set before you, be it what it may.” 

So out of breath as to be scarcely ablo to speak, Andrew soon found 
himself in the presence of Mr. Gayton. “Please, sir, I can come now, if 
you want me,” was his first salutation. 
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“Want you for what, my boy?” 

“To run on errandsinr, or anything you like 

<( Ah! I recollect; but it was not lor myself, child, that I spoke; it was 
Mr Staunton who stood near me, the day you returned the penny. He 
auo-urcd well of your honesty and integrity from that circumstance; so you 
see Andrew, what a trifling thing may lead to great benefits when firm 
principle is ^hown in the common transactions of life. I hope from your 
SaoSiriMq to seek such a situation, that your mother is so far restored to health 
as not to require your watchful care.” 

“ Oh sir ! ” returned Andrew, his face all smiles, his heart all gladness, 
“you don’t know, hut Uncle George is coming next week to take mother 
home with him to live with him for ever.” 

“ Indeed? ” said Mr. Gayton. “I am glad of it, and I have no doubt I 
can arrange with Mr. Staunton to take you off her hands.” 

Andrew looked down, first on the carpet and then into his cap, which he kept 
twisting from hand to hand, hut at last gained courage to say, though not 
without some hesitation, “ Please sir, I thought it was you who wanted me. 

I don’t care to go to the strange gentleman.” 

“Why? You will be far better off with him than you would he with me. 

I am much from home, and should have no regular employment for you.” 

« But I mean, sir, if you don’t want me I’d rather go to Uncle George, 
who will put me to school, only—only I thought that as all our happiness 
came first from you, I ought to come and be your errand-boy if you wanted 
me. Here’s Uncle George’s letter, sir.” 

Mr. Gayton took the letter, and read with much interest:— 

“ My Own Dear Eaciiel, —I will not risk losing the first post by entering 
into details bow earnestly I have sought you since the death of your poor 
husband, but merely say that on my return home, a few minutes since, I 
found a letter awaiting me from one well remembered in early school-days, 
Dr. Lawson. You must come to me, dear Rachel, you and your boy shall be 
well cared for. I hear good things of Andrew, and he shall have a fair start 
at a good school, that we might make a man of him, and you will be a 
treasure to me and my three little motherless girls.” 

This was indeed an opening for the boy’s career quite unhoped for, 
although Mr. Gayton had intended to give him a helping hand whenever his 
mother could part with him. 

“ I think I understand you, Andrew,” said Mr. Gayton, placing his hand 
on the child’s shoulder with an approving smile. “ Notwithstanding your 
uncle’s kind offer of providing for you, you still wish to prove your gratitude 
by serving me.” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s it, if you wanted me; only I did not know how to say it 
exactly.” 

“The feeling does you credit, my little man, and I shall not forget it; and 
should any of the changes or chances of life again throw you upon your 
own resources, come to me and you shall have my ready help and the best 
advice I can bestow. This purse,” giving into his hands the one so well 
known to him, “ I give you as a memento between us. You have no cause 
to ‘ shiver ’ now as you look upon it; the present contents will be useful in 
making little preparations, but the purse you must keep, and you need not be 
ashamed of detailing to your children’s children its eventful history.” 

And now ten years passed away. To many each revolving year had come 
crowned with blessings, whilst some new ray or brighter hope still gleamed in 
the distance. But what bitter grief to others ! Does the latter predominate in 
this world of ours ? Or is it that we take more note of Time when he comes 
laden with the heavy burden of deep sorrow, and thus casting the shadow of 
those dark days o’er scenes which otherwise might have stood out in smiling 
retrospect, and on which memory might have loved to dwell. 

Yet the sun shines on, and the stars look calmly down, as though all was 
bright and fair beneath. The earth gives forth her strength in the fruits 
thereof, and day by day, and year by year, “seed time and harvest succeed 
each other,” and all things flow regularly in their natural course. All creation 
moves onwards, and yet so slowly and silently, we scarcely mark the change 
from hour to hour, but when the mind’s eye takes a wider range, and glances 
o’er a decade of years, how wondrous is the change, the transformation of 
human life! Aye, such as the eye often fails, and would fain refuse to 
recognise. The remembered infant of a day is rejoicing in happy boyhood; 
the boy, glorying in the pride of early manhood; and manhood drooping into 
age. Ten years ! and all this has been passing around us; the walk of life is 
still going on, and as each reaches its destined limits, the grave claims fts own. 
Still there is life, life eternal, and happy he who, amidst all the toils ana 
trials of this passing world, shall have fought the good fight, kept the faith 
and persevered unto the end. 

It was at the interval of ten years that a gentlemanly, well-grown young 
man knocked at Mr. Gayton’s door. The family were from home; gone by 
the sea. 

“ Will you please to leave your name, sir ?” said the servant who was left in 
charge of the house. 

“ You ought to know it, cook, without asking,” was the smiling reply. The 
woman looked at him earnestly, but there was no recognition. “ Have you 
forgotten a day when you once wiped away, tears when you expected to find 
blood ?—-when you encouraged a poor sobbing and over-excited child to eat 
when he was too happy to feel the hunger which even then oppressed him?” 

“Good gracious! well, to be sure! It must be little Andrew. Well, I 
never!” were the cook’s wondering exclamations, as she gazed on him from 
head to foot. “ And to think that you should remember it all, and come here 
to tell it, now that you are growed such a fine, straight-limbed young gentle¬ 
man ! How master would have been surprised, and pleased too, I know, for 
I often hears him talk of ‘ little Andrew ; ’ and he keeps that penny too ; for 
’twas no longer agonc than last month that he showed it to some little boys, 
nevveys of his. Dear, dear!—well, to be sure!—how strangely things do 
come to pass!” 

“ Yes,” replied Andrew; “ you little thought when you spoke 60 soothingly 


to the little friendless boy, that he would ever be able to requite your 
kindness.” 

“ Ay, or what’s more, to remember it,” returned the cook, as he put a 
more substantial remembrance into the hand of his once kind consoler than 
his tears had been. 

He strolled through the paths o’er which he had so often traversed in 
childhood, the cook’s voice still sounding in his ears till lost in the distance 
in such wondering tones as “Only think!—bless my heart!—well, I never! 
who’d ha’ thought it ?” Ilis kind old friend Sarah Lee was not forgotten! 
What a ray of gladness beamed o’er the monotony of her life, as she looked 
into his smiling face, and while musing over his childhood’s troubles, he 
thanked Heaven for that preserving and upholding grace which had borne him 
through that one dark and trying hour of his life when assailed by temp¬ 
tation in its most subtle form. Duty and affection weighed heavily in the 
balance, but whilst sin smilingly laid a helping finger to turn the scale, a 
more powerful Hand was nigh, to guard and strengthen the sinking heart, 
and—he was saved. D. C. J. 


I’M NOW ALONE. 


I saw, my love, the other night 
The moon rise o’er the silent sea. 

And thought how oft her gentle light 
Had risen thus o’er thee and me. 

I thought how oft, in years gone 
by. 

Together we had watch’d her ray, 

And thro’ the azure midnight sky 
Mark’d her hold her trackless way. 

How often near that tranquil shore, 
Forgetting all save one another, 

Till half the dreamy night was o’er, 

. Had we two stood beside each other! 


Yes, and fondly, fondly breathed 
Vows that were, alas ! but spoken, 

And joining link to link enweaved 
A chain whose every link is broken ! 

The moon to-night looks on the sea, 

And smiles upon that tranquil shore ; 
But ah 1 her light seems not to me 
The same as when I watch’d before. 

Her silver sheen is not less bright, 

The same sweet stars are round her 
throne, 

The same soft spell hangs o’er the night; 
But ah, my love—I’m now alone! C. F. 


GODFREY MARICLAND. 


Chapter Y. 

Mrs. Russell’s history was a strange, eventful one. It was the career of a 
beautiful woman, endued with strong passions, whose moral training had not 
been sufficiently cared for; and her position had, for many years, been as 
false and unstable as a tower of glass that may at any moment be shattered 
and brought low by the falling of a stone. Her father was a needy profes¬ 
sional man with a large family, who, finding that Maria, his eldest daughter, 
was gifted by nature with a rich and melodious voice, had thought he could 
not do better than devote what little money he could spare for her education 
to the cultivation of that rare endowment as a future means of support. In 
short she was brought up to be a public singer, and was scarcely eighteen 
when she made her debut at a concert in London, where her success, if 
not quite so brilliant as to satisfy her own expectations, was nevertheless 
such as to promise at least a sufficient maintenance. But she soon began to 
-•sigh for a life of yet greater excitement, nor was it long before that desire 
was gratified by an engagement at one of the theatres, where she attained to 
a. certain degree of celebrity both as a singer and an actress, but still was 
only a star of the third or fourth magnitude. 

At the end of her second season Maria married an Italian named Brisi, an 
adventurer who had come to England with an idea of making his fortune as 
a vocalist on the stage; but not being able to convince any manager that 
his talents were of that order which he himself believed them to be, he 
returned in disgust to his own country, taking his handsome young English 
wife with him, and at Naples her two children were born. How the signor 
contrived to make a living, his wife never knew, nor did she much care so 
long as he had money to give her when she wanted it; but soon after the 
birth of her second daughter, he disappeared altogether, leaving her nothing 
except the two pledges of affection that, under the circumstances, she could 
well have dispensed with. 

In this dilemma Madame Brisi introduced herself, under pretence of 
soliciting his aid, to a certain Count Barozzi, a very rich, exceedingly hand¬ 
some, but notoriously unprincipled man, who had formerly been acquainted 
with her husband, and who, as she probably anticipated, became her professed 
admirer. There needed but little persuasion to induce her to make the most 
of this conquest. She had a* palace for her dwelling, a splendid equipage, a 
host of servants, and mixed in gay, though not over scrupulous society. 
Supplied with money in profusion, her extravagance was unlimited, and for 
the space of three years she was surrounded by all the luxuries that wealth 
could command. But the brilliant fabric of her ill-chosen lot was erected on 
a hill of sand. The count formed a new liaison, which he made no scruple of 
avowing to the Signora Brisi, whose resentment took the form of a deep and 
settled hatred. Still she knew that it was necessary to act with a certain 
degree of dissimulation in order to obtain a settlement for herself and her 
children from her inconstant lover, who had given her to understand that his 
palazzo was no longer to be her abode, and took much credit to himself on 
the score of magnanimity in offering to her acceptance a small cottage, which 
he dignified with the name of villa, some few miles distant from Naples; 
promising to allow her a sufficient maintenance so long as she would content 
herself to live in a quiet, secluded manner, and never on any pretext whatever 
presume to trouble him by her presence. 

To this mortifying proposal the still young and beautiful woman was 
compelled to submit, without daring to express the scorn and indignation 
that raged in her bosom; but, ere she quitted the magnificent abode where 
she had reigned supreme during the brief period of her empire over the fickle 
heart of its master, the Fates befriended her in a way she never could have 
dreamed of. The count was called suddenly away from Naples on some 
pressing affair, and not having time to complete his arrangements with regard 
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to Madame Brisi, he gave her to understand it was his will she should remain 
where she was until his return. Soon after his departure the discovery 
of a plot against the life of the unpopular sovereign was followed by the 
arrest and execution of a number of unfortunate victims, amongst whom were 
several men of high rank, whose fate excited universal commiseration. Some, 
however, even of those who were most deeply implicated, contrived to make 
their escape, happy to save their lives at the expense of all their property; 
but there were others, more fortunate still, who, by assuming a bold demeanour, 
passed through the ordeal unscathed. One of these was the Count Barozzi. 
He was at Milan at the time the conspiracy was discovered, and, on hearing 
the news, affected the utmost horror and astonishment, without betraying, 
either by word or sign, that he had any personal interest in the disclosure. 
Nevertheless, v he was not quite at ease on his own account, but, being 
naturally cool and calculating, he weighed in his mind the chances of detection 
against the certainty of losing all his Vast possessions, if he were to manifest 
his complicity in the treason by flight. He was pretty sure that all the proofs 
of his guilt were in his own possession, and that none of the Conspirators 
would denounce anyone of their accomplices, therefore he determined to go 
back at once to Naples, and present himself fearlessly before the king, a deed 
of daring, which proved a shield good and true; for so well did he play his 
pjfrt, that not a shadow of suspicion rested on his name. 

In the meanwhile Madame Brisi had taken advantage of his absence to 
break open and examine the contents of a secret repository which he believed 
to be inaccessible to anyone but himself, in the hope of finding a sum of 
money to aid her in a design she had formed with a view to emancipate her¬ 
self altogether from his control, having no taste for the quiet life he proposed 
she should in future lead. This research led to consequences more important 
than she could possibly have imagined. She found no gold, indeed, but 
something infinitely more valuable in her eyes, as giving her the power of 
revenge in almost any shape she chose to exercise it. This treasure consisted 
of a small packet of letters, some of them mysteriously worded, but sufficiently 
clear, since the affair had been brought to light, to prove that Barozzi was 
deeply implicated in the late conspiracy. Armed with so formidable a 
weapon, she did not hesitate to possess herself of a quantity of jewels and other 
valuables that might readily be converted into money; and, when the count 
returned, she was far on her way to Paris with her two children. 

On his arrival, Barozzi’s first object was to destroy the papers he had so 
imprudently left, and great was his dismay when he opened the secret drawer 
of his cabinet to find they were gone. He flew to the apartments of the 
signora, but she was gone too, and then the truth flashed upon him in all its 
terrors. The evidences of his treason in the hands of the woman he had 
slighted for another was a danger not to be scorned, and he felt as if ruin 
and death already encompassed him. Bitterly did he curse his own folly in 
not having destroyed the fatal documents before he quitted Naples ; but he 
had some motive for preserving them, and had never once contemplated the 
possibility of any one gaining access to a stronghold he held to be as impregnable 
as the walls of Babylon. Then there was the fearful state of uncertainty— 
the dread of arrest at any moment. What steps would she take ? Had she 
already denounced him, or would she hold the thunderbolt over his head for 
a time only to make her revenge the more terrible at last ? But Madame 
Brisi had wisely considered that the death of the count, and the confiscation 
of his property, would be of no advantage to her, and that the sweets of 
revenge were after all not half so pleasant as the sweets of a comfortable 
annuity ; therefore she resolved to make use of the power fate had placed in 
her hands to force from him such an allowance as would enable her to live in 
good style either in Paris or in London. Her demands were rather exorbitant, 
and the count at first demurred; but, as the alternative was a still greater 
evil, he was obliged to concede to her terms, and this was the secret of her 
present supposed independence. 

Madame Brisi had resided in Paris, still retaining her own name, till her 
eldest daughter was nineteen, when she began to find that the want of dowry 
would stand in the way of both the girls so as to prevent them from making 
such marriages as would raise them in reality to that station in society which 
they now maintained upon false pretences. She had held no communication 
with Count Barozzi since the arrangement of the annuity,which was regularly 
paid through a banking house every quarter; but she now wrote to him in a 
very peremptory manner, stating that as her daughters were of an age to 
marry, it was requisite that they should be furnished with proper dowries, 
and she expected him to place a sum of money at her disposal for that purpose. 
But this demand was indignantly refused, and tine refusal was accompanied by 
the unwelcome intelligence that Brisi had reappeared at Naples in a state of 
miserable destitution, and was making every effort to discover her place of 
abode. 

Alarmed beyond measure at the idea of this vagabond Italian appearing as 
her husband at Paris, where she had represented herself as the widow of a 
man of rank, Madame Brisi immediately withdrew her late claim as regarded 
marriage portions for her daughters on condition that no information whatever 
should be given to Signor Brisi respecting her whereabouts, and so it rested. 
Still, for her greater security she thought it would be expedient to leave Paris, 
as also to adopt a different name, ana acting without delay on this prudent 
resolve she came to England and settled in Weymouth Street 6 under that 
of Bussell. _ TrT 

Chapter VI. 

The locality of the blind man’s habitation was somewhere between 
Portland Place and Tottenham Court Boad. Godfrey had some trouble to 
find it out, and on asking in a shop to be directed to the street he named, the 
people stared at him as if they wondered what business any one looking so 
like a gentleman could possibly have there. Following the instructions they 
gave him, he walked on till the name of the place he was in search of met his 
eye, posted up on the wall of a house that seemed to threaten the fall of a 
shower of ruing" on the head of any adventurous pedestrian who was hardy 
enough to pass its tottering frame, and, proceeding to No. 16, he surveyed. 


with some misgivings, the wretched domicile ho Was dbout to enter. The 
door stood ajar, and as he looked in vain for bell or knocker, he rapped with 
his umbrella; but it was not until he had repeated the Summons several 
times, each signal being louder and longer than the last, thdt he succeeded in 
obtaining any attention. 

At length a woman, whose bare arms bore tokens of the w&sh-tub, emerged 
from some back settlements that were dimly visible through a small door at 
the other end of the passage, and, in answer to Markland's inquiry as to 
whether Mr. Gilroy was at home, pointed to the dark staircase* and said 
sharply, “ Second floor, front.” But, a moment afterwards, getting a better 
view of the visitor as he advanced a step or two nearer, she modulated her 
voice, and, dropping a low curtsey, made a sort of apology for her first 
abrupt reply. 

“ I beg your honour’s pardon,” said she ; “ I didn’t see who it was. I will 
call my girl to show you the Way. Here, Nelly! Nelly ! come and show this 
gentleman up to Mr. Gilroy’s room.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself, ma’am, I can find the way,” said Godfrey^ 
willing to escape the escort of the girl, who exhibited a very dirty face at the 
top of the kitchen stairs. 

Without further parley Godfrey mounted with light and hasty steps the 
narrow creaking staircase, and tapping at the door of the front room on the 
second landing, was bidden to enter. The blind man was sitting in a thought¬ 
ful attitude by the open window, enjoying the cool air that blew upon his 
faded cheek, perhaps vainly wishing he could behold the things without, 
untempting as they were to the eye. He was arrayed in an old dressing- 
gown that had been handsome in its time, and on the ground beside him 
lay a guitar with which he probably had been amusing himself, but which 
he had thrown aside on hearing the footsteps of his visitor on the stairs. 

“ I am glad to see you can enjoy yourself in this way,” said Markland, 
taking up the guitar and looking round him with some surprise. 

“It is the only pleasure left me,” replied the recluse in a tone of sadness. 
“ You are welcome, Mr. Markland, most welcome. I was half afraid you 
would not come.” 

“ A promise is a sacred thing,” said Godfrey. “ I never break mine.” Then 
casting his eyes again round the apartment, he observed, “ I imagine by what 
I see here that' you are a professional musician.” 

“ No, you are mistaken,” said the blind man. “ I never made a shilling that 
way in my life ; and yet, I might perhaps have done so. But no, I could not— 
anything rather than that. The feelings awakened by the touch of these 
instruments a#e not such as. should mingle with the sordid thoughts that 
stimulate our toil for daily bread. Through these I still can hold communion 
in my loneliness with the bright spirit of the past; but were I once to make 
them the medium of gain, the charm would be dissolved. No, no, Godfrey 
Markland, not that, anything but that.” 

Godfrey listened with astonishment to this passionate outbreak. 

“ My good friend,” he said, “ I am not urging upon you the expediency of 
turning your musical talents to profit; but you must allow that my supposi¬ 
tion was, at least, a natural one.” 

“Yes, it might be natural, Very natural,” muttered the old man, dreamily. 
“ Yet, when you have heard what I am going to tell, you will not wonder 
that I should recoil at such a proposition.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Markland, whose curiosity was excited in no 
ordinary degree, and who now began to expect some very extraordinary 
revelation ; but however far his imagination might carry him, he was hardly 
prepared for the communication about to be made, and was indeed startled at 
the words and gestures by which it was prefaced. The blind man arose and 
stood erect before him with a dignified mien, drawing himself up to his full 
height, which was much above the usual standard. 

“Look at trie, Godfrey Markland,” he said. “Look at me well; I see 
pity in your eyes, I hear it in your voice. You think me an object of com¬ 
passion, and so I am; yet miserable as I now appear, clad in rags, the tenant 
of this wretched abode, I—even I—Was once the betrothed husband of your 
mother.” 

Godfrey absolutely gasped for breath. “ Of my mother? ” he repeated faintly. 

“ Yes; it is as true as that we now stand face to face,” said the blind man. 
“ The betrothed and the beloved; for I firmly believe that her affection was 
equal to my own. Did you ever hear her speak of Sir Christopher 
Morrington?” 

v “ Never,” replied Godfrey. “Who was he ? ” 

“ He was my father,” said the blind man. 

Markland was utterly bewildered. He knew not what to think, what to 
believe. One instant sufficed to take a review of his mother’s past life ; and 
he seemed to have discovered the cause of her habitual melancholy. He now 
remembered that she had always appeared to bo a resigned, rather than a 
happy wife; yet, as he gazed on the strange figure before him, he could 
scarcely think it possible that this man was ever the rival of his elegant, 
accomplished father.^ Then he remembered that Morrington was the name 
of Mrs. Bussell’s friend, the man whose insolent inquiries had excited his 
Wrath on the preceding day; and an idea crossed his mind that there might 
be some connection between his mother’s early history and the baronet’s ill- 
| will towards himself. 

! “ You are silent,” said Gilroy, after awhile. “ Is it from surprise or 

disbelief?” 

u You may well imagine that I am surprised,” returned Godfrey; “ but I 
have no right to disbelieve.” 

“ Belief, Mr. Markland, is a thing we cannot command,” said Gilroy. 

; “ You foay feel that you have no right to doubt me, yet may doubt me still.” 

But 1 do not,” said Godfrey. “ I have no doubt that, incredible as it 
seems, yon are speaking the truth. Your father, you say, was Sir Christopher 
Morrington. In What part of the country did he reside ? ” 

“ In the West of England,” replied Gilroy. “ Ilis estate was a few miles 
frbm Bristol.” 
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« Who then, is Sir James Morrington, the present owner of that estate ? ” I 

aS ^ <e fl? 0 is >l Sy younger brother, my half-brother,” replied Gilroy. “ His 
mother was mV father’s second wife ; and he holds the estate that is lawfully 

mi “ But how is that ? ” inquired Godfrey. “ Why do you not claim it? ” 

u i d a re hot; for I am under a ban,” said Gilroy. “ My name is branded 
with infamy—falsely branded! I am charged with a crime, Godfrey Mark- 
land of which I am as guiltless as you are ; yet I am obliged to live in 
concealment, condemned to poverty and rags, a doomed wretch, wandering 
oyer the face of the earth, without friends, without a home ; for I have not 
the means of proving my innocence.” 

“Yet, if you are innocent, there must be means of proving it,” said 
Godfrey. “ Will money assist you ? ” 

“ I fear not,” was the reply. “ But you shall hear my story, if you are 
not afraid of being made the depository of a secret that might causq your 
name fct> be published to the world as the friend of one who, if discovered, 
would be treated as a felon.” 

“Never mind,” said Godfrey; “I am most anxious to hear the story, 
whatever may be the consequences.” 

“I thank you,” said Gilroy. “That is generous and kind. It leads me 
to hope that, in trusting you, I may secure a friend who can take those steps 
towards my emancipation from this bondage, that I, myself, could not take 
with any safety, even if I were not now incapacitated by the loss of sight.” 

“ You have not always been blind, then ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“No ; it is but of late years that this additional misfortune has come upon 
me,” replied Gilroy. “ What age do you take me to be ? ” 

“ To judge from your appearance I should say you were about .sixty-four 
or five,” replied Godfrey; “ but, probably, you are not so old.” 

“Not by many years,” said the old man; “ but it is as well that I should 
look like an old man ; it adds to my security. Are you ready to listen to a 
long story ? ” 

“Quite ready,” said Markland, who had already seated himself in the 
attitude of an attentive listener; and the blind man, folding his arms on his 
breast, and leaning back in his chair, thus began: 

“I was born in India, just forty-seven years ago. This very month will 
complete that term. My father was then the colonel of a cavalry regiment in 
the king’s service, and my mother died shortly after my birth. This was the 
great Calamity of my life ; for if she had lived, the evils I have had to bear, 
would never have come upon me. Being thus left half an orphan, and my 
father being constantly engaged in his military duties, I was brought up as 
children in that country often are; that is, I was completely spoiled by native 
nurses, who suffered all the violent passions indigenous to the clime, and of 
which I had my full share, to take their course unchecked ; and as I grew 
strong and healthy, my father was perfectly satisfied, thinking that, so long 
as I looked well and was merry, all must be right. He was very fond of me, 
and far too indulgent, since his partiality blinded him to the faults that 
ought to have been seen, and might, at that early age, have been subdued. 
My passionate temper, which was sometimes exhibited in his presence, he 
called spirit, and said I should make a famous soldier. He certainly did not 
know how far I frequently carried my violence, or perhaps he would have 
taken some means of curbing it. Oh! that he had; I should have been a 
better and a happier man. Much as I loved him, highly as I respect his 
memory, I cannot but feel that this was an error to be lamented. 

“ I was about seven years old -when my father left the army and came back 
to England. He was very rich, and was then Sir Christopher Morrington, 
for my grandfather had died during his absence, and the family estate, 
Morrington Hall, had come into his possession. It was a fine place at that 
time, but five-and-twenty years have gone by since I last saw it, and little 
did I think, when I walked out on that ill-omened day, that I was leaving it 
for ever.” 

“ It is a fine place now,” said Godfrey. “ I know it very well, and have 
often stopped my horse at the lodge gate to admire a cluster of magnificent 
trees in the centre of the park.” 

“ Ah! those fine old trees, that I have so often climbed in sport when a 
boy,” mused the blind man; “ they are standing yet. I am glad of that. 
They are old friends, and I think I could distinguish each one now by the 
•touch. I should know where to place my foot on every branch. There were 
three gigantic oaks near the gate, too-” 

“Yes; I have noticed them,” said Godfrey. “There they are—at least, 
there they were when I was in Gloucestershire three years ago, and then they 
looked quite green and vigorous, although I was told they were of great anti¬ 
quity. One of .them has a rustic seat round its huge trunk, and I used to think 
how pleasant it would be to sit there with a book on a hot day, with such a 
verdant canopy above one.” 

“ t have often done so,” said the blind man with a deep sigh. “ And your 
mother, Godfrey Markland, the Lady Catherine, then in all the pride of her 
youth and beauty; yes, even she has sat beside me on that very seat, and 
listened with favour to my vows of love.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed the young, man, whose interest in the story 
was now becoming intense. “ This then is the reason why she would never 
come by that road.” 

“ Ah ! is it so ? ” asked the blind man, with a sad smile. “ Then she has 
not quite forgotten. But I am anticipating that part of my narrative ; there 
is much first to be told. 

“ My father married again, and had another son born within a year of his 
marriage. I was then about ten years old, and I must do my mother-in-law 
the justice to say she behaved very well to me, and never showed the least 
sign of jealousy at my being heir to a splendid estate, whilst her own child 
would have but a poor inheritance^ and was, on that account, intended for the 
army. As we lived chiefly in the country, and I did not choose to go to a 
school, I had a tutor at home, but did not profit very much by his instruc¬ 


tions ; for my father was father careless in those matters. However, I got a 
certain amount of education; enough, perhaps, to pass through life as a 
country gentleman; but fate had willed that such should not be my destiny. My 
little brother did not like irfe. My violent temper probably frightened him; 
and, so far, the fault was mine; but he was a sullen, heavy-headed boy, utterly 
devoid of warm or generous feelings; and, when f found it impossible to 
attach him to me, I became impatient with him, and on one occasion I was 
provoked into calling him a little sulky brute. I never shall forget the look 
with which he turned away from me; and, although 1 tried afterwards, by 
gifts and caresses, to obliterate the remembrance of the affront, I believe that, 
child as he was, he treasured it up in his heart £or years with the purpose of 
revenge. I think his mother was desirous that we should be friends,, and 
regretted that his disposition .was not more amiable; for she often said she 
wished he had more of my fiery temper instead of the sullen humour that 
kindness could not conciliate. 

‘‘And now, Godfrey Markland, I am coming to that part of my history 
which concerns you the most. My father was elected member for the 
county, and we all went to town for the Parliamentary season. My mother- 
in-law was a pretty woman, fond of gaiety, and being many years younger 
thap my father, he indulged her to the utmost of his power. She was 
received into the best society, gave splendid parties at her own house, had 
a box at the opera, and was presented at Court. When my father was 
engaged at the House, I was her escort, and amongst those to whom this 
new life introduced me, was the Earl of Rismore.” 

“ My grandfather ! ” exclaimed Markland. 

“Yes, your grandfather;” said the blind man; “he was my father’s 
frequent guest, and his daughters were my stepmother’s intimate friends. I 
was passionately fond of music. I believe it was the only gift I possessed 
in any high degree, and it had been cultivated as far as was possible at that 
distance from London; still I acquired some proficiency on several different 
instruments, and whenever we were in town, I took lessons of the most 
eminent masters. But Nature had made me a musician, and I should 
have learned to play without any instruction at all. I have often thought 
since that this was a gift mercifully bestowed to be my solace in the 
hour of affliction. I had a good voice too, and knew enough of Spanish to 
sing the soft love-songs of Spain in that musical language. It was these 
accomplishments that first won for me the notioe of the Earl of Rismore’s 
fairest daughter, and she soon became the idol of my affections. Oh! how 
sincerely, how devotedly I loved her; and I believe that my love was 
reciprocated with all the truth and tenderness I could desire. I spoke to my 
father on the subject, and he had a conference with the earl, who made no 
objection to the alliance, as I was heir to a baronetcy with a considerable 
estate, and he was not, as you are doubtless aware, a rich man, and had 
three daughters to portion. In short, all the preliminaries were aiTanged, 
and it was settled that our marriage should take place in the spring of 
the following year. 

“ When the Parliament broke up, the whole family went with us to 
Morrington Hall for the autumn, and then it was that Lady Catherine 
and I used to wander together through the woods and groves, discoursing 
of the happy future that was never to come. How little did we then fore¬ 
see the terrible event that was to separate us for ever. I look back now to 
that one brief season of perfect bliss, as if it were the vague and shadowy 
remembrance of a previous existence in some other world. Often I ask 
myself, ‘ Could it ever have been ? ’ and then, Godfrey Markland, it is through 
the songs and music of the past alone that I can trace the reality. Many a 
time have I sat at her feet, beneath the shade of the old oak trees you have 
admired, singing soft Spanish ditties to the guitar you see there on the ground 
before you; and by those strains I can even now recall those felicitous hours 
that were then as sweet to her as to me.” 

Here the blind man paused, overcome by the excess of his emotion. 

“ I cannot allow you to go on now,” said Godfrey, who was himself scarcely 
less affected. “ It distresses you too much. Let us postpone the rest till 
to-morrow.” 

“No, no!” replied the unhappy man. “You must hear all now. Give 
me but a few moments to conquer this weakness.” 

He bowed his head down upon his breast and clasped his hands, as if in 
prayer, while Markland watched him in silent amazement. At length he 
raised his head and said, “ I would fain hear something of her. Is she still 
beautiful ? Is she kind and gentle now as she was then ? ” 

“ You must pardon me,” replied the young man, “ if I hesitate to speak of 
one so revered, until I know what reason she had to withdraw her confidence 
from you.” 

“ Yes—you are right,” said the blind man. “ It is proper that you should 
be satisfied that I am unstained by crime before you breathe in my ear a name 
so pure and spotless. So be it, then, and now I will proceed with my 
unhappy history. 

“ The autumn and the winter passed away, and no shadow had yet fallen 
upon the sunshine of my days. The preparations for our marriage were nearly 
completed, my father had agreed to provide liberally for my establishment, 
and the deeds of settlement were all prepared, but not yet signed, when he 
was attacked with a sudden and violent illness that terminated fatally in a 
few hours. This event was a severe affliction to me; for I had always loved 
him most sincerely, and although his death put me at once in possession of a 
title and a large estate, I can truly say that no worldly advantages could 
mitigate the sorrow I felt at losing him. My marriage was of course put off 
in consequence of this unforeseen calamity; but I consoled myself with the 
thought that the delay need only be for a short period, as it was the wish of 
my afiianccd bride that our nuptials should fee celebrated without any display. 

“ I was then three-and-twenty; if my father had lived but one month 
longer far different would have been my lot! But it was not to bo, and how 
shall we finite beings presume to censure the decrees of Him who is infinite ? 
My mother-in-law was inconsolable. I endeavoured to comfort her as well 
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as I could, and she received my attentions gratefully and affectionately, but I 
fancy she never recovered entirely from the shock; for about two years after¬ 
wards I saw her death announced in one of the London papers. And now I 
am coming to the darkest page of my life’s history, the wreck of hope’s bright 
bark, the fatal avalanche that swept down before it fortune, fame, and all the 
glorious visions of love and happiness, that had cast the lustre of their promise 
on the days to come. 

“ I think I have not yet mentioned that when we came from India we 
brought with us a native youth, who had for a long time been my favourite 
attendant, and frequently my playmate, though he was five or six years older 
than myself. The poor fellow was, I believe, devotedly attached to me, not¬ 
withstanding my excitable temper, of which, I grieve to say, he often had the 
full benefit. Still he knew very well that, with all my vehemence, I would 
not have injured a single hair of his head; for he used to laugh with the 
other people, and say I was like a tiger without teeth or claws. He had 
some long Indian name which I abbreviated to Cush, and by that alone was 
he known in my father’s household. Poor Cush! If I could have learned 
how he came by his death, I would have shown myself the first to be his 
avenger. I have been stigmatised as a murderer, and were it known that I 
am in existence, I should still be held amenable to the laws on that foul charge. 
Yet, Godfrey Markland, my hands are as free from the stain of human blood 
as your own. Never, even in the wildest paroxysms of rage, ere I had 
acquired the mastery over my passions, which reason had by that time taught 
me in some degree to exercise, never could I for one moment have entertained 
the bare thought of such a crime. But you shall hear how it came to pass. 

“ It so happened, one day, not long after my father’s death, that my Indian 
servant offended me by some trifling act of negligence, which perhaps at 
another time I might scarcely have noticed; but I was in an evil mood, and, 
as usual, I chose to vent my ill-humour upon him, probably because I was 
aware he did not mind it, and would feel jieither fear nor resentment. 
Unfortunately, I saw him laugh as he was leaving the room, and this enraged 
me to such an extent that, in the heat of the moment, I caught up a pistol 
that was lying on the table, and said I would shoot him. Heaven knows the 
threat was uttered without the least intent of putting it in execution. They 
were the idle words of an angry man ; and as such they were heard by the 
impassive Indian, who took no more heed of them than of a puff of wind 
blowing past' him. My brother was present at the time, but I attached no 
importance to that circumstance ; in fact, I did not think of him at all; for he 
was busy with some drawings, and did not seem to be paying any attention to 
what was passing; for these sudden bursts of passion on my part were of too 
common occurrence to excite surprise in any one who lived with me. 

“ A few minutes after poor Cush had left the room I went out to get cool 
and collected; for I was always myself the greatest sufferer from such violent 
outbursts. However, the fates were leagued against me that day, for, in the 
course of my walk, and before I had recovered my equanimity, I happened 
to meet with a fellow who had been exceedingly insolent about a horse of 
mine, and he gave utterance to some expression as he passed me, that threw 
me again into a fury, and I was going to strike him, but he leaped over a 
hedge and ran across a field out of my way. I walked on without any par¬ 
ticular object in view, till at length, being over-heated, and still under great 
excitement, I went into an inn, and asked for a glass of brandy and water. I 
daresay I looked strangely enough, and when they brought me what I had 
ordered, was, I believe, pacing the room in a hurried, agitated manner, which 
no doubt afterwards told against me; and another piece of folly was to throw 
down on the table more money than was sufficient to pay for what I had 
taken, and leave the house without waiting for the change. 

“ I had not proceeded far when I was overtaken by one of my own under- 
gardeners, who, with affrighted looks told me that my Indian servant had 
been shot in a field opposite the park gates; that the alarm had been given 
by a man whom I instantly knew to be the same that had so provoked me by 
his insolence just before I entered the inn; and that one of my pistols had 
been found in the hedge near the body of the murdered man. 

“ I was panic stricken ; for the last words I had spoken to the poor fellow 
presented themselves with fearful force to my mind; but judge of my horror 
and astonishment when my informer followed up his intelligence by saying, 

‘ You must lly, sir, at once and conceal yourself; for you are accused of the 
murder, and they are gone to the justice’s to get a warrant to take you into 
custody.’ 

“ What I said, or how I repelled an accusation so monstrous, I know not; 
but I recollect that the man continued to urge my instant flight, and tried to 
persuade me that it would be better to keep out of the way till something 
more was discovered respecting the death of the unfortunate Indian. At first 
I refused to listen to his remonstrances. ‘ Who will dare,’ I said, ‘ to accuse 
me of so foul a deed ? ’ He replied that it was my brother who had done 
so by stating that I had just had a violent quarrel with the Indian, and that 
he heard me threaten to shoot him. That when the man left the room I 
had followed him in a great rage, with a loaded pistol in my hand, declaring 
I would kill him. 

“ ‘ It is false ! ’ I exclaimed ; ‘ I did not say so, nor did I take my pistol. 
It was lying on the table when I went out.’ 

“ ‘ One is there, now,’ said my informant; ‘ but Mr. James says positively 
they were both there this morning.’ 

“ This was true. They were both there in the morning, and although I 
was strongly impressed with the belief that there was but one when I left 
the room, I could not swear to the fact, nor could I account for the disap¬ 
pearance of the other, except by a vague notion that I had seen Cush take it 
up himself; in which case he might have carried it out with him. 

“All the horrors of my situation now rushed upon me like an overwhelming 
tide. I was maddened and helpless. I remembered, too, that the magistrate 
before whom the case would be carried was my bitter enemy; for I never liked 
him, and had taken no trouble to disguise my sentiments; consequently I 
knew full well that he would give ear to, and magnify all the evidence against 
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me, whilst I should have nothing to oppose to it but the bare assertion of my 
innocence, unless the actual perpetrator of the dark deed should be discovered. 
What was I to do ?—where was I to go ?—for I could not bear the idea of 
being dragged before that pompous, narrow-minded person to answer such a 
charge. The right course would unquestionably have been to have returned 
home and met the accusation with the firmness of innocence. But then 
I saw that so many circumstances would be combined to fix the appearance of 
guilt on me, that the hostile magistrate would have sufficient ground to gratify his 
vindictive feeling towards me by a commitment, and all the misery and disgrace 
of imprisonment and trial swam before my eyes. And if, after all, I should 
fail to prove that I was innocent—what then ? I could not bear the contem- 
lation of such a possibility, and in that evil hour suffered myself to be guided 
y the well-meaning, but, as I now feel, mistaken counsels of the poor 
fellow who was so anxious for my safety. Had I acted differently, it is impos¬ 
sible to say what the result would have been; but there can be no doubt that 
the course I did pursue tended to confirm the suspicions already entertained, 
and that even they, who would not have believed me guilty if I had fearlessly 
come forward to refute the preposterous charge, Avere staggered in their 
opinion by my imprudent flight. What your mother thought I never knew, but I 
afterwards learned that as soon as her father was made acquainted with the 
events that had taken place at Morrington Hall, he removed his family to 
Paris, and I never heard of them again till I was far away in a distant land, 
when the news of her marriage reached me; and from that hour, Godfrey 
Markland, until the day when I so providentially met with you, I felt that I 
was alone in the world.” 

“ Did you know my father ? ” asked Godfrey. 

“ Yes ; I had met him often at the carl’s house,” replied Gilroy; “ and I 
knew him to be a high-minded, honourable man. I had no right to blame your 
mother, and yet I felt as if she had wronged me. But human nature is incon¬ 
sistent, and the selfishness of man stronger than his reason. In my madness 
I called her cold, heartless, and unfeeling. I forgot how little feeling or 
justice there was in the desire and expectation that she, so beautiful, so gentle, 
so worthy to be loved, should sacrifice her young life for the sake of one, 
whom she probably believed she had reason to abhor, as an escaped felon, 
a proscribed assassin; for the coroner’s warrant was in the hands of the 
police.” 

“Let us pass over this,” said Markland, “ and tell me how you escaped.” 

“ Well, well,” said the blind man, “ you must pardon me if I am sometimes 
led into a digression. I have never spoken of these things before t° any 
human being, and though my thoughts dwell constantly upon them, they 
have never come before me so vividly as now that I put them into language. 
Bat I will return to the point whence I diverged. 

“ The man, Hollis, continued to urge me to hide myself from the myrmi¬ 
dons of the law, and scarcely knowing what I did, I followed him through a 
wood and down a long by-lane, so as to avoid the village, till we came to a 
small isolated cottage, standing in a very secluded spot, where he dwelt with 
his mother, a good-natured old woman, who readily undertook to afford me 
shelter and protection for as long as I should need such aid. Feeling 
satisfied that I was safe for the present, Hollis went back to the Hall, 
thinking that his absence from his usual occupation might create suspicion, 
and I was left to my miserable thoughts. I cannot describe to you the utter 
wretchedness of that most wretched day. Every breath of wind that stirred 
the trees, sounded as the bay of bloodhounds to my ears. I felt as though I 
was being dragged to execution, and was wholly powerless to save myself 
from an ignominious death. Theu I was tormented with a horrible fear that 
my senses would desert me, and that I should be treated as a lunatic; and I 
knew there w’ere many, who could testify to acts of violence, that might 
appear to justify such a conclusion. 

“ At length the evening came, and Hollis returned ; but he brought with 
him no tidings to afford any relief to my mental sufferings. A warrant had 
been issued lor my apprehension, and a strict search made at the hall and all 
round the immediate neighbourhood. Information had been sent to the 
police stations in London, and every possible measure was being taken by the 
chief magistrate of the county, the man whose animosity I had cared but 
little for till now, to discover my. retreat. It is a bad thing to make an 
enemy of any one, and I fear my ungovernable temper had made many. It 
is calm enough now; its fires have long been spent; the volcano has ceased 
to send forth its thunder and its flames; misfortune has subdued the raging 
elements within that likened me at times to an untamed savage, and has 
made me what all mortals ought to be, a reasoning and a reasonable being. 
But, to proceed with my story. 

“ Hollis said that he had no doubt his house would be visited by the 
officers of justice on the following day; but that he had thought of a plan to 
elude them, and at the same time, to make my asylum even more secure. 

“ ‘ I have told the people in the village,’ he said, ‘ that I am going early 
in the morning to fetch my aunt from Girdlestone, and have borrowed Tom 
Dixon’s light cart, so I shall take with me some of my mother’s clothes, and 
dress up a bundle of straw which can easily be placed in the cart so as to 
look like a woman, and shall drive through the village so that everybody may 
see the old dame is with me. Then you must let me cut all the hair off your 
head and face, and must put on the things the sham figure was seen in, and 
bide here without hiding yourself at all; then they will never suspect you.’ 

“ I assented to this stratagem simply because I had no power to think or 
act for myself; and it was so far successful that, although the legal blood¬ 
hounds did come the next day, and looked into every hole and corner of the 
place, they never once suspected that the seeming old woman who was busy 
making dumplings was Sir Arthur Morrington, the object of their search. 
And now, Mr. Markland, tell me what is your impression of my conduct ? ” 

“That it was wrong, there can be no doubt about that,” said Godfrey. 
“ You had right on your side, and should have trusted to the power of truth 
and an honourable name.” 

“Yes, the straight path is always the best,” said Gilroy. “But I was 
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blind then as I am now, mentally blind, which is the greater calamity of the 
two and leads to worse misfortunes even than falling into an open cellar. 

“ For several days I remained in the same state of feverish excitement and 
terror incapable of collecting my ideas, or forming any plan for my future 
proceedings 1 ; but as soon as reason began to resume its empire over my heated 
brain and I* was able to reflect with some degree of coherency on all that had 
taken place, I could not help seeing that I had acted like a madman, and 
that my ill-advised flight would have the effect of criminating me more than 
all the evidence they could show. Bitterly did I repent the want of moral 
courage, that had placed me in a much'worse position in the eyes of the world, 
than I should have stood in had I faced the danger without shrinking, and 
trusted my fate to the issue of a fair trial. Yet I could not reproach the poor 
fellow who had persuaded me to adopt so equivocal a course, for he did it in 
his zeal to serve me; and if his judgment was erroneous, I ought to have 
known that it was so, and not to have suffered myself to be misled by it. 

“At the inquest evidence had been given against me which, combined 
with the circumstance of my disappearance, was quite enough to warrant a 
o-eneral belief that I was guilty of the crime. My brother had sworn to the 
fact of the two pistols being on the table before I went out. The man who 
found the body of poor Cush had given a maliciously exaggerated account of 
my frantic behaviour towards himself, declaring that I appeared to be almost 
frantic at the time; and the people of the inn, who had been obliged to come 
forward on a summons from the coroner, had admitted that I seemed in a 
very excited state of mind when I went into the house, and was so little 
cognisant of what I -was doing, that I paid treble the amount of the beverage I 
had taken. All this I might have accounted for had I been present to defend 
myself; but I had sealed my own doom, and there was no possibility of 
avoiding it. The die was cast. I was a banished man; for the coroner’s 
inquest returned a verdict against me of wilful murder. But of all the 
crushing miseries that were now weighing down my soul to the lowest depths 
of despair, you may well suppose that to know I was for ever separated from 
her, who had been the light of my existence, was not the least; for even had she 
in her own heart acquitted me from crime, the circumstances attending the 
accusation and the publicity given to them had placed a barrier insurmount¬ 
able between us. 

“ But this is a theme on which I must not dwell to you, not now at least; 
yet I am tempted to trust that the time may come when it will not be an 
interdicted subject. However, I w r ill pass it over at'present as briefly as I 
can, and only tell you that I wrote a full explanation to the Earl of Bismore 
of everything that had transpired relative to my unfortunate situation ; and 
also a farewell letter to Lady Catherine, which I hoped would incline her to 
think of me w r ith more of sorrow and compassion than of any harsher feeling, 
whatever might be the opinion of her family respecting my guilt or innocence. 
But these letters never reached their destination; for 1 was afraid to trust 
tlitm to the post, besides which I indulged in a faint hope that if they were 
sent by a trusty messenger, some reply would be returned. Therefore, I 
dispatched Ilollis to London, with instructions to obtain admittance, if 
possible, to the earl, that he might add his testimony to what I had written; 
for the faithful fellow would most readily have sworn to my innocence, and 
with perfect confidence in his asseveration, although he had no ground for 
them beyond his own simple belief in my word. I scarcely knew what I 
expected from this measure; but I certainly was sustained, during the man’s 
absence, by vague dreams of some happy result, and great was my disappoint¬ 
ment when he returned, bringing back the unopened letters with news that 
totally annihilated the last spark of hope in my bosom. The earl had 
departed with his family for a tour on the Continent, and their route w'as 
uncertain, so that all chance of clearing my fame with them was at an end. 

“ How strange it is that, when everything is gone that gives value to life, 
we still should desire its continuance. Wretched as I w r as, my anxiety to 
escape from the country was as great as though I expected that all I had lost 
here was to be regained in another land. I had fixed upon New York as my 
city of refuge; but the difficulty was to get safely out of England, and at 
length a means of accomplishing this object presented itself. 

“ Hollis went out early one morning as usual; it was the third day after his 
return from his fruitless errand to town, and I had just come to a determi¬ 
nation not to stay where I was much longer, and was pondering over the 
chances of getting away in disguise, when I was surprised by seeing him run¬ 
ning back at full speed towards the cottage, as if something extraordinary had 
happened. ‘ It is all over, then,’ I said to myself. ‘ They have discovered 
my hiding-place, and will hunt me down to the death.’ Then a strange sort 
of recklessness came over me. I sat down with unnatural calmness, resolved 
not to stir a step, but to await the coming of my pursuers, and meet them 
with defiance and contempt. ‘ A man can die but once,’ I said, ‘ and what 
matters the how and the when.’ It was the excitement of the moment only 
that put such false reasoning into my head, for I looked back afterwards with 
the utmost horror to this terrible moment, hardly daring to think what might 
have been my fate, had it proved to be as I supposed. But, instead of coming 
to warn me of danger, my kind preserver was hastening to bring glad tidings 
of a prospect of freedom. A man had been drowned in the river, and he had 
just seen the body lying among a clump of willows on the bank, the features 
being so swollen and disfigured by long immersion in the water, that it would 
be impossible to identify the person. The idea had therefore struck him that 
if anything belonging to me ivere found upon the deceased, it would be sup¬ 
posed that I had destroyed myself, and the search would be discontinued so 
that I might then leave England with perfect security; and $o sure did he feel 
of the success of this stratagem, that his delight was beyond all control. I was 
not quite so sanguine myself; however, I let him take some of my garments, 
my pocket-book, and a silk handkerchief of a particular pattern, that I knew 
would be known at the hall as mine ; and all these he soaked in w r ater, and 
stained with clay, then carried them off to the spot where the dead man lay. 
How he managed I know not; but the body was discovered in the course of 
the day, and not a doubt was entertained that the unfortunate person was 


myself; for an inquest was held immediately, and a verdict given to the effect 
that I had committed suicide in a temporary fit of insanity, occasioned by 
the late unhappy circumstances. Whatever the man might have been who so 
opportunely represented me in death, it is certain he was a stranger there, as 
no inquiries were made, nor was anything ever heard of such a person being 
missing, so that no suspicions were awakened; and shortly afterwards I 
quitted the abode of my faithful servant, and embarked for America. 

“ Fortunately I had a considerable sum of money about me, which I had 
received on the fatal morning that made me an outcast and a wanderer from 
my own fair domain, so that for the time being I experienced no inconveni¬ 
ence for the want of means to travel with ease, and when I arrived on the 
other side of the Atlantic I was in a condition to make a respectable appear¬ 
ance until I could form some plan for my future subsistence. Accident intro¬ 
duced me to the editor of a newspaper, and through him I obtained literary 
employment and became a professional writer. My success was not very 
brilliant, but it afforded me a maintenance, which was something to be 
thankful for in my unhappy case, and at that period of life I was not deficient 
in spirit or energy. It is wonderful with what facility the mind accommodates 
itself to circumstances, so long as we are not shut out from social intercourse. 

I was thrown amongst talented men whose pecuniary resources were not more 
ample than my own ; I gradually fell into their habits, my mental faculties 
received a new impetus, and I soon began to take a pleasure in my occupa¬ 
tion, and was surprised to find that, much as I had lost, the world still 
offered something to enjoy. Gilroy was the name I had assumed ; it is that 
by which I have ever since been known, and in all probability I shall carry’" 
it with me to the grave. Then, Godfrey Markland, when death has done his 
silent work, and I have passed beyond the reach of human laws, and man’s 
injustice, then I would desire that she should know how cruelly I have been 
wronged, and how truly, through all the changeful scenes of my eventful life, 

I have preserved inviolate my faith to her.” 

“Be assured,” said Godfrey, “that she shall know all this when the proper 
time arrives, and it may come sooner, and under happier auspices than you 
are supposing; for, if we could look into the book of fate we might perhaps 
find a brighter page than you now seem to anticipate before we had turned 
over many leaves.” 

The blind man shook his head, yet he was pleased with the augury, and 
smiled hopefully as he thus continued his story. 

“I remained in America eighteen years, and but for the one tender remem¬ 
brance that still clung round my heart with a firm hold that time had no 
power to loosen, I might have stayed there to the end of my days and for¬ 
gotten I was an exile; but where the treasure is, there will the heart be also, 
and my treasure was not on a stranger’s land. My hair had grown grey, 
and I was so much altered in my general appearance that I thought I might 
safely venture to return; for I could not help cherishing a hope that even yet 
I might find a clue to the long-hidden mystery. But my evil star was still 
in the ascendant, for it was during the voyage that my sight began to fail, 
and by the time I reached London it was so far gone that I found myself 
unable to write for half an hour together, and every day seemed to increase 
the malady. I consulted two or three oculists, but all was unavailing ; con¬ 
sequently my plans of making a living by authorship here in England were at 
an end. My days grew darker and darker, till at length they merged into 
perpetual night, and for the last two years no ray of sunlight has shone on 
my dreary path. The few hundreds I brought with me from the western 
world served to secure me a scanty pittance on which I contrived to subsist; it 
is enough to keep me from starvation, and that is all. I am told that my sight 
might eventually be restored, if I were to place myself under proper treat¬ 
ment ; but I have hitherto shrunk from becoming an object of public charity, 
and were it not for the end I have in view, would rather bear my affliction 
than have recourse to such aid. However, I believe I shall submit at last, 
and should the great blessing of light be again vouchsafed unto me, I shall 
devote all my energies to the re-establishment of my good name. If I fail in 
this, then, Godfrey Markland, I care not how soon the end may come.” 

“ But you must not fail,” said Markland, “you shall not fail, if justice is to 
be obtained by money, interest, or personal exertion. What need is there to 
wait for the restoration of your sight ? That may be a long process; and in 
the meanwhile much may be done. Only give me permission to act for you, 
and I will appeal to the highest judicial authorities in the kingdom; for I 
am convinced that any unprejudiced man would acquit you at once.” 

“ It would not do, Mr. Markland,” said Gilroy. “ The world contains but 
few such noble natures as yours, nor are legal questions to be decided by the 
promptings of a warm and generous heart. As soon as it becomes known 
that 1 am alive and in England, the law will take its course, and I am not yet 
in a condition to brave the event of a trial. My only chance of acquittal 
rests upon the remote possibility of discovering by what means the Indian 
really met his death. It was with this view I resolved to disclose to you my 
name and history, hoping that you would afford me such assistance as might 
be in your power, and I rejoice to find I was not mistaken.” 

“Most assuredly I will do that,” said Godfrey. “I would have done so 
under any ordinary circumstances; but after what you have told me, 1 feel 
that you have a right to command my services.” 

“ If such be really your feeling, Mr. Markland, I take you at your word, 
and accept with gratitude your proffered aid. The question is, how it is to 
be rendered with effect.”. 

“ I could suggest a way,” replied Godfrey, “ but it would involve taking a 
third person into our counsels, and that you would perhaps object to.” 

“ Whom do you mean ?” asked Gilroy, whilst a sudden flush of excitement 
passed over his face. 

“ I mean one who will know much better how to set about such an affair 
than either you or I,” replied Godfrey, [gravely. “He is a barrister, not 
much known, and poor, but a very clever fellow, nevertheless. If you consent 
to trust him, I will answer for ins good faith; and am quite sure that if 
anything is to be done he is the man to do it.” 
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Gilroy appeared to be irresolute, but after a pause he said, “ I will trust 
him. If, as I would fain believe, a gracious Providence has guided you to 
me for mv deliverance, that same beneficent Power Will give you the means 
of doing His will; and I am willing to accept this as one. To talk of reward 
in a case so doubtful would be mere idle folly; therefore your friend must be 
fairly warned that the chances of success are small, and that he would have 
nothin^ to expect for unsuccessful service beyond the thanks of an unfortunate 
man.” & 

“ You may make yourself perfectly easy on that score,” said Godfrey, rising 
to depart. “ The grand object is to enlist him in your cause ; and I think I 
may venture to say he will serve as a volunteer, but not as a inercenary.” 

{To be continued.) 


YOUNG ERIC’S BRIDE. 


No fairer gem did grace the earth 
Than Ellen, the woodman’s child ; 

She seem’d as if of noble birth, 

Though rear’d in the woodlands wild. 
Her eyes were of the softest blue, 

Her tresses were’golden bright. 

Her lips outvied the rose’s hue, 

And her step was fairy light. 

Trilling a song the livelong day, 

She pass’d her childhood’s hours away. 

Sixteen summers had kiss’d her brow 
In her own sweet woodland glade, 
And never a swain had breathed a vow 
Of love to the beauteous maid. 

Yet still she sang the livelong day. 

As blithe as the song-birds thero, 


From art or guile as pure as they, 

And her heart as free from care. 
Weaving a wreath in her flow’ry glade. 
Young Eric beheld the lovely maid. 

He rein’d his steed by her father’s door, 
And ask’d if her heart was free ; 

She blush’d as she ne’er had blush’d 
before— 

For a high-born youth was he. 

His voice was music to her heart— 

She sigh’d as he rode away, 

Saying, “ Love, but for awhile We part— 

I will come another day.” 

On a milk-white palfrey, side by side, 

She gallopeth now, young Eric’s bride. 

T. L. 


WOODEN LEGS; 

OR, REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 

It was not many months after the battle of Waterloo, where I came off 
minus a leg, that, one morning as I loitered over my breakfast at the club, 
my eye was struck by the advertisement of an ingenious artist who offered to 
such as had need of them, new constructed, new invented, patent wooden and 
cork legs, so admirably made and fitted for use, that of the two, they seemed 
rather to have the advantage over a man’s natural legs of flesh, bone, nerve 
and muscles. 

I was pondering over the advantage thus proffered by the advertiser, when 
I heard on the stairs the “ tomp, tomp, tomp ! ” of my fellow-sufferer and old 
friend, Colonel Woods, who had left one of his legs somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Pyramids of Egypt, about seventeen years before, and a 
niinute after the old colonel entered ray room, -With a loud sounding dead on 
his wooden leg, which always reminded me of the stone footsteps of the statue 
of the Commandant in Don Giovanni, for my friend had grown Very corpulent 
and heavy, since he had relinquished active service. 

“Colonel Woods,” cried I, my head being still full of the advertisement, 
“here’s good news, great news! ” 

“Ah, indeed! ” said the colonel, who was rather laconic, and who looked 
at the newspaper I held. 

“ Capital, capital! ” I continued, laying down the paper, and rubbing my 
hands together. 

“What, have you got your majority? Well, I think it is time, after so 
many years’ hard service, and when a fellow has got not merely one foot, but j 
a whole leg in the grave,” rejoined the colonel, who was not often addicted i 
to joking; but who laughed heartily at the witticism which gave me a ; 
shooting pain all along the right side of my body. {Jfem. —it was the right 
leg the French had shot off at Waterloo.) 

“ No, my friend, it isn’t that yetsaid I, recovering from my twinge, and 
rubbing my hands gaily as before. 

“No,” said he; “ ah then, I understand, your old uncle down in York¬ 
shire, is gone to heaven at last.” 

“No, you are wrong again, colonel.” 

“Well, you have Won a prize in the lottery.” 

“ No, still wrong,” I replied. 

“ Why then, I suppose your former fair one, who cut you with your half- 

E ay and wooden leg, for the rich old East India general, has run away with 
er husband’s black footman.” 

“ Still wide of the mark,” said I; “ though to be sure it is something about 
wooden legs. Here’s a clever fellow, more mindful of us than they at the 
Horse Guards, who offers us such excellent stumpers as were never before 
known, triple joints, springs that never go wrong, improved straps, greatest 
comfort to the wearer—horseback—not to be distinguished in a fashionable 
quadrille. Only look here, colonel; ” and I handed him the paper with my 
finger on the paragraph. 

“ Pshaw, all puff and humbug! ” cried he, throwing down the paper 
contemptuously. “One may see with half an eye that you and wooden legs 
have not been long acquainted. Why, man, after every affair, in which a 
few legs have been lopped off, some impudent fellow like this has advertised 
such double-improved wooden legs as would tempt one to part Avith the 
natural one, only to have the advantage of its substitute.” 

“But, colonel,” said I, “here are certificates from those who’ve tried this 
man’s wooden legs.” 

“ Hang his wooden legs,” replied Colonel Woods, “ and hang his 
certificates ; do you think they had no certificates in former times ? Wasn’t 
I once taken in myself, and didn’t the advertiser give a certificate that a 
wooden—no, a cork leg of his manufacturing, worn by a general officer, had 
been taken by the Prince Regent for his real leg, and his real leg that was 
rather rheumatic for his cork leg ; and didn’t the leg I bought from the 


scoundrel founder With me the first time I sported it, between this very house 
and St. Jaihes’s Street.” 

“ But, tiiy old friend,” said I, unwilling to relinquish my hopes in the new 
invention; “ you know the mechanical sciences have been much improved of 
late years, and-” 

“ 1 tell you what 1 know,” said the colonel, who was no progressionist, but 
rather a statu-quotite; “ I know a Avooden leg will always be a wooden leg, 
and there’s an end of it. By the time you have worn yours as long as I have 
mine, you will think no more about it, or feel loth to change it for a new¬ 
fangled one. In the meantime, instead of fooling away your money,, take my 
advice, which will save it, and do as I do. Whenever I am travelling, and 
sleep upon the road, I give boots a sixpence instead of a shilling, as he has 
only half the trouble Avith me that he has with a man of two shoes or boots. 
This, and an economy in shoe leather, are the only advantages I have been 
able to find out in a wooden leg; and I think people in our circumstances 
have a right to make the most of them.” 

Having thus said, ahd stamped his timber toe on the floor, as people at 
public dinners strike their hands on the table to clench the argument, 
Colonel Woods sat down, and poured himself out a cup of coffee. 

I again took up the paper. Laudatory paragraphs and puffs were not so 
numerous in those days as they have since become. The publishers had not 
yet improved the tactics of bookselling by cramming the columns of the 
daily and Aveekly press with accounts of fashionable novels, with the assurances 
that such a forthcoming Avork was already exciting the greatest sensation in 
the beau monde , the secret having got abroad that the fair authoress of it was, 
if not a princess of the blood, at the very least, the wife of a peer of tire 
realm, ana with criticisms paid, like “ accidents and offences,” at so much 
a line. 

No! puffs were then generally confined to those to whom they seemed 
legitimately to belong—to quack medicines, to toilette oils, patent blackings, 
and now and then to a more circumscribed speculator, like my friend of the 
patent wooden legs. It therefore naturally happened that my eye was soon 
again caught by “ Miraculous invention, invaluable to all those brave heroes 
who have fought their country’s battle, and have emvreathed their brows Avith 
laurels, by losing their legs, &c.” 

“Well,” thought I, knowing it would be vain to attempt to make my 
obstinate companion Colonel Woods go with me, “ I will go at all events, 
and see what these new wooden legs are like. I am not forced to buy, 
because I go to the fellow’s shop—and there can be no harm in that.” 

So I took down the advertiser’s address, for Avhich I was quizzed by the 
colonel, who observed what I was doing, and shortly after stumped out of the 
club into Cockspur Street, on my way to the Strand. As I passed the door 
of Cawthorne’s Library, I saw in the mysterious twilight that reigns in that 
sanctuary of light literature and pleasant gossip, my particular chum, Major 
M‘Kim, seated in a corner, motionless as a Chinese joss in a pagoda, and 
holding in his hands the Times , whose double sheet fell over his outstretched 
Avooden leg; for, like myself, poor M‘Kim Avas minus a real leg. So absorbed 
was he, that my ingress Avas unobserved. When I looked over his shoulder 
on the paper, I understood at once what had so fascinated him, for there was 
“ Miraculous invention,” and the rest of the wooden leg maker’s advertisement. 

“There’s good news for us, Mac,” said I, stepping forward, and putting 
my finger on the paragraph, “if it isn’t too good to be true.” 

“ Ah, Charles—glad to see you—glad to see you, indeed ! ” said the major, 
who, turning at once to the subject which occupied his mind, added, “ but 
what do you think of these stumpers? The fellow promises great things, 
don’t he ? ” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Mac, I have also been reading his promises, 
and was on the way to see what his legs were like, when I saw you here.” 

“I suppose the advertisement is as full of lies as those of Dr. Bolus’s 
* Cream of Health,’ all a hum,” said the major. 

“ Hem! hem!—very likely,” said I; “ but still there can be no harm in 
going to see.” 

“No, certainly—none in the least—we needn’t buy, you know. ’Pon my 
soul, I don’t care if I go with you,” said M‘Kim, rising. 

This was just what I wanted, and after gossiping half an hour with some 
droppers-in, I continued my journey Avith Mac. 

“ If this fellow could really set me on my pins, so that I could get through 
a quadrille, as he promises, I should not begrudge a few guineas,” said Mac, 
as Ave were making the pleasant descent to the Strand, arm in arm and 
wooden leg to Avooden leg—for he had lost his left, I my right limb. 

“ If he could so joint his timber as to make riding more comfortable, I 
would willingly pay his price,” said I. “ I don’t care about dancing.” 

“Nor I, for dancing’s sake,” replied Mac, “ but only as it would enable me 
to escape from the scandals and borings of antiquated maids and chaperoning 
mothers, and all the treble distilled stupidity that flows from the ‘ wall-fruit ’ 
of a London ball-room.” 

“ I get over that, at least in good part,” said I, “ for I never go to a ball 
until supper-time, and then it is astonishing how bore-proof a few glasses of 
champagne render a man.” 

“ That may do pretty well,” said Mac ; “ but did it never strike you that 
we non-dancers are looked upon like non-voters at an election—-as if we had 
no right to be there—as if Ave were in the way. But stop! here’s New 
Street—let’s call on Tebbets, who not only Avants a leg himself, but being an 
engineer officer, and mechanical, and mathematical, and all that sort ot‘ 
thing, may go with us, and tell us whether this fellow’s wooden legs are 
built on a right principle.” 

The thought was a good one, and we stopped in New Street. Tebbets 
was an excellent fellow, but like most of the mathematical men I have 
known, rather slow and prosy. He had not seen the advertisement, but 
when we told him of it, he began to explain the thousand and one reasons 
why the advertiser should not be able to make such a Avooden leg as he 
boasted he had made, and mathematised Mac and* myself, who had never 
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. the fj rs t book of Euclid, until our patience was exhausted, 

b oi over ^ uge( j an( j we almost anathematised him and his science. 
Sw^Wever, agreed to accompany us, and give us the benefit of a lecture 
(from which Ve prayed Heaven to deliver us), when he should have the 
oaten t invention itself before him. 

The address I had in my waistcoat pocket, led us to one of those 
j- _ v streets a little beyond Temple Bar, and as we got there, and to 
the aoor of the wooden leg maker, the wonderful friends of our child¬ 
hood the now inactive and almost forgotten wooden-men of St. Dunstan’s, 
struck three on the sonorous bell. We entered the shop. The advertisement 
had had its effect, for there were three other half-pay and half-legged men 
already there trying on the patent stumpers, and we had scarcely time to look 
around us when two more individuals in the same predicament arrived, and 
asked for a sight of the new wooden legs. 

While Mac and I smiled at this curious and increasing congregation,, our 
scientific friend, Tebbets, took up a specimen of the invention, and examined 
its principles and its construction in detail. As we were doing this, in 
stumped our general friend, Captain Osborne, of the Rattler frigate, who had 
been sent sailing east of Temple Bar by the same advertisement. 

u ^ ]V£ ac> are you here—and you, Charley—and you, Tebbets ? ” said the 
captain! “ Come, Tebbets, as you are overhauling the timber-toe, and know 
what’s what, tell us what you think ? ” 

“ It’s no go,” seriously said our mathematical friend, “ and I’ll tell you on 
what principle of mechanics.” 

As Mac and I shrunk from a second scientific lecture, who should put his 
wooden leg out of a hackney coach at the shop door, but my brave comrade, 
Captain Singleton, whom I had not seen since the battle of Yittoria, where 
for some time we lay side by side, he with a shot in his leg, and I with a 
contusion which ended in nothing serious. I had not offered my hand to 
him, ere another wooden leg, the owner of which I knew not, issued from 
some vehicle. 

“Ah, Charley, my boy! ” exclaimed Singleton, warmly shaking hands as 
he recognised me. “Well met—under any circumstances. But tell me 
what these wooden legs are like ? ” 

“ There’s our scientific friend, Tebbets, within,” said I, “ deciding secundum 
artem , on the merits of the invention, and a choice collection of one-legged 
heroes besides.” 

I went with the new comers into the interior of the shop. Captain 
Singleton, who knew most of them there, and was as merry a dog as ever 
shook hands, laughed immoderately, and. counted heads. We were already 
eleven ! But scarcely were we counted, when another walked in, and then, 
in the course of a few minutes, another, and another, and another, until we 
were fifteen! Meanwhile Tebbets was going on with his lecture on the 
patent wooden leg, showing, to the no small annoyance of the patentee, who 
evidently wished him further for thus criticising his invention before so many 
who might have been customers, all the false principles included in its con¬ 
struction. I really believe the artist would have given him a leg gratis, to 
get him out of his shop. But Captain Singleton, who was impatient, and as 
generous as impatient, interrupted the lecturer by saying that after all the 
proper way of judging of the new article was to buy one and try it. Tebbets 
looked at him with astonishment, which did not prevent Singleton from 
paying the price demanded, and putting on the leg instanter. The second 
step he took with it nearly brought his nose in contact with the counter—a 
false step, which the inventor attributed entirely to want of practice and 
attention to his rules in the wearer. No one else was at all disposed to 
purchase, and a general move, from* the shop was contemplated, when Single- 
ton proposed that as we had all met there so curiously, we should not part so 
soon, but go and .dine all together at Richardson’s, and make a day 
(night ?) of it. 

“ Well,” said Captain Osborne of the Rattler frigate, “it is not often that 
fifteen timber-toes join sail. I, for one, put myself under the convoy. Captain 
Singleton’s new craft may be no clipper, but we’ll launch it gaily, never¬ 
theless.” 

Major M‘Kim spoke in the same sense, and so did Tebbets, who was 
particularly anxious to see how Captain Singleton's leg would bear him, and 
in short, the whole company, One and all, agreed to adjourn to the Piazza and 
order dinner. Our march to Covent Garden, as we stumped along two by two, 
with Singleton learning to use his new leg bringing up the rear at a distance, 
was not unobserved by some cockney wits. 

But I never shall forget the faces of the waiters at the hotel, as we filed 
sonorously into the coffee-room, making the wooden floor creak with our 
timber toes. In somewhat more than an hour, dinner was served up in the 
large room. I do not remember that the dinner Was very good, or the wine 
either, but we had good appetites, and good company made the wine excellent. 
The bottle circulated freely, and having soon got to that happy point, when 
men never think how much more they can prudently drink, we continued till 
prudence was out of the question. 

I am no toper. I should be sorry to obtain the reputation of one, and 
must here say in excuse, that not only were several of the party thus 
accidentally collected old friends, but Jnost of us had at some time or other, 
been on the same foreign service, of had visited or been quartered in the 
same places in different parts of the world. There was, therefore, most 
ample subject for conversation, and generally of an exciting kind. One 
“I remember” produced another, and one stofy followed another all 
round the table. We “fought our battles o’er again,” we drank toasts 
to each of them, we huzzaed at the battle of Trafalgar, but by the 
time wc got down to Waterloo our enthusiasm and the effect of the Wine was 
such, that Captain Singleton took off his new wooden leg, waved it in 
triumph in the air, and we followed his example with our old ones. 

After this ebullition, according to the best of my recollection, we sat down, 
and then that merry fellow, Captain Singleton, proposed in a set speech, 
that we should form ourselves into a club, which should meet at dinner once 


a fortnight during the London season, and be called the “Wooden Leg 
Club.” Major M‘Kim seconded the motion. Captain Osborne mentioned 
several names that would he ornaments to our society; but against one or 
two of these, the mathematical Tebbets objected, as they had two wooden 
legs, and none of the original members more than one. It was therefore 
decided that we should erect a one-wooden-leg club, which might be imitated 
by the gentlemen with two, and that we should occasionally unite our forces 
and dine together. This was all settled with the happy facility of ebriety, 
as well as my amendment, that we should be Waited upon by none but 
wooden-legged waiters. I may mention here that this plan so warmly pro¬ 
posed and adopted was never carried into effect, for some of the “fifteen” 
betook themselves to the continent to drink their claret cheap. TWo or three 
who were young enough went to college, and changing the red coat for the 
black, became parsons. Three or tour more, who were rich or rash enough, 
married, and became staid family men. Wc were all scattered, and never 
brought together again by an advertisement of wooden legs, or by any other 
circumstance. From the length of time we sat together when we did meet, it 
might be deemed that wc had a presentiment of this. The watchman had 
cried one, and had cried two—it must have been near three when we rose 
to go. 

And now comes the terrible part of the story ! On sitting down, after hip, 
hipping and huzzaing to the toast of Waterloo, hardly one of us had had the 
precaution to secure his own wooden leg in its own proper place, and these 
indispensable succedancums now lay mixed under the table in a state of 
confusion that might have bothered a sober man. We pulled at the miscel¬ 
laneous heap, as though we had been plucking straws from a stack, and hardly 
one of us got his own stumper. Captain Osborne, of the Rattler frigate, who 
was a very tall man, caught at, and buckled on the leg of Major M‘Kim, 
who was a very short and stout man. Lieutenant Hendly, who had lost his 
right leg, secured Captain Parkyns’s, which was made for a left leg. Even 
the mathematical Tebbets laced on a timber-toe which had never been made 
for him. But, worst of all, I possessed myself of Singleton’s new patent leg, 
and before I discovered my mistake, the rogue, its master, who had found it a 
great deal too difficult tomanage, even when sober, decamped with my com¬ 
fortable, easy-going wooden limb. In one or two cases the mistakes were 
rectified, but, as for the rest of the company, they thought the wine they had 
drunk was sufficient to account for any unsteadiness on their timber-toes or 
irregularity in their movements, and away they went. 

Rather wrath at the trick put upon me by Captain Singleton, I made after him 
with all my speed, and reached the head of Southampton Street, just in time 
to see him throw himself into a hackney-coach, and to be thrown myself by 
his cranked, crabbed patent, into the kennel. There was nothing left for it, 
but to do as he had done, and secure a coach. I awoke the next morning with 
a terrible headache, and was reminded of all that had happened by the sad 
sight of my new blue frock-coat, covered with mud from collar to skirt. In a 
moment after I heard the well-known, heavy “ tomp, tomp, tomp,” in the 
passage, and then saw my sarcastic friend, old Colonel Woods, enter the 
room. 

“ So, ho! ” cried he, as soon as he perceived the state of my garments, “ you 
have been such a fool as to have been taken in, after all, by those patent 
wooden legs—have even bought one—thrown away your money—got a fall, 
and spoilt your Stultz into the bargain ! ” 

“Colonel Woods,” I replied, in a melancholy tone of voice, “I will tell 
you all about it; but pray ring the bell first for a bottle of soda-water! ” 

My friend complied with my request, and I then stated the facts of the case. 
But, although the colonel admitted I was not so much of a fool as he had at 
first supposed, he still persisted in his former declaration, which I heartily 
agreed with — “that, after all, a wooden leg can never be more than a 
wooden leg! ” _ Ned A. 


MEDITATIONS IN REGENT’S PARK, BY A VOLUNTEER. 


My Letty can’t refuse me now, 

I’m certain when she hears 

That I’ve become a soldier bold, 

And join’d the Volunteers. 

I’ve learnt “attention,” “stand-at-ease,” 
And stood as stiff as starch; 

And though I’m not a shopkeeper. 

I’ve learnt to “ counter ’’-march. 

My head is cramm’d up to the brim 
With military lore; 

Indeed one day I hope to be 
The colonel of our corps. 


How grandly then I’ll pace the streets, 
With Letty by my side ; 

For she’ll be my affianced one, 

Or perhaps my blooming bride. 

But oh! if Letty should prove false, 

And if she me discards 
For that audacious cousin of hers 
That’s in the “ six-foot guards ”— 

I’ll go and speak my mind at once, 

Not stand here like a log; 

I’ll ask her if she’ll marry me. 

Or- (Small boy): Who shot the dog? 

J. W. R. 


Anecdote op Jackson. —An officer once complained to General Jackson 
that some soldiers were making a noise in their tent. “What are they 
doing?” asked the general. — “They are praying now, but have been 
singing,” was the reply.—“ And is that a crime ? ” the general demanded. 
—“The articles of war order punishment for any unusual noise,” was the 
reply.—“ God forbid that praying should be an unusual noise in my camp !” 
said Jackson, with much feeling, and advised the officer to join them. 

A Fable that Tells its own Moral.— “A young man once picked 
up a sovereign in the road. Ever afterwards, as he walked along, he kept his 
eyes fixed steadily on the ground in hope of finding another, and, in the 
course of a long life, did pick up, at different times, a goodly number of coins, 
gold and silver. But all these years, while he was looking for them, he saw 
not that the heavens were bright above him and nature beautiful around. 
He never once allowed his eyes to look up from the mud and filth in which 
he sought the treasure; and when he died, a rich old man, he only knew 
this earth of ours as a dirty road in which to pick up money as you walk 
along.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Roberts is engaged to a charming young lady, but lie 
is only a clerk with a small salary, which he does not 
reasonably expect to be increased until alter the expi¬ 
ration of three years. All the fortune of the girl lies 
in youth, beauty, and worth ; and, as for family con¬ 
siderations, she is about to leave home, lie asks 
whether he would be justified in marrying her. 
Thousands of young couples live happily on very 
slender incomes, but then they have cheerfully to deny 
themselves luxuries, and aid one another in practising 
the most rigid economy. Now all minds are not so 
constituted as to bo able to do this ; and as years pass 
by, nay, in many cases, only months, the shadows on 
the domestic wall lengthen at an alarming rate. Girls 
well brought up, although the daughters of com¬ 
paratively poor parents, have many comforts in the 
parental home which they cannot have in the married 
state. As wives also they cannot mingle much in 
society; so that if they have not a strong spirit of self- 
denial, they are apt to become fretful, then moody and 
discontented; and if once dissatisfaction crosses the 
portals of their new home, then alienation commences, 
and Cupid’s bow becomes disfigured by resentment and 
anger. Equivalent circumstances operate on the 
young man who, with limited means, marries for love. 
If he does not, by a bold effort, throw off the habits of 
his bachelor days, and devote himself to business and a 
lacid enjoyment of the sweets of home, however 
umblc it may be, he, too, will begin to think the 
silken cord of conjugal affection only a heavy chain, 
which he must drag wearily with him through life. 
The consequences of such a frame of mind are too 
obvious to be referred-to. We therefore think that 
young people whose only hope of prosperity in the 
future lies in themselves should pause long and seri¬ 
ously before they enter into the most solemn and 
responsible of engagements. But poverty of itself 
should be no bar to the fulfilment of vows made 
between young men and women who possess a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of each other’s character. It is the 
hasty plunge into the fickle sunshine of April that we 
deprecate; and in the case before us, we say to our 
Correspondent, who is evidently a sensible young man, 
wait until the three years have elapsed. A bride of 
twenty-two is far more precious to a young mau of 
twenty-six than one of nineteen, as far as a sound 
knowledge of the world is concerned, to a boy of 
twenty-three. 

Ada is a victim to a nervous disease. She is tormented 
by evil thoughts, and is in constant dread of becoming 
blind and insane. A few years ago she fell into a 
dreadful state through excessive religious fervour. 
In conversation she cannot fix her mind on the 
subject spoken about. The greatest of human autho¬ 
rities asked “Who can minister to a mind diseased?” 
and he might well have put the question, for his day, 
as well as this, was a period of transition from one 
moral and mental condition to another, and on such 
occasions it has been proved that weak or imperfectly 
trained intellects arc, as a rule, sure to suflcr. The 
explanation of the phenomena belongs to the science 
of physiology; but where the causes are purely 
local, the treatment is not so difficult. As it has been 
our task to repeatedly observe, that when the mind 
dwells too long, much less constantly, on one idea, its 
healthy balance is affected. Ada evidently “a few 
years ago ” fell into an ecstacy, which in the original 
Greek means a trance, or swoon, or similar undue ex¬ 
pansion of the faculties. As death breaks the silver cord 
of life, so will too great a stretch upon it weaken it, and 
bring on a train of disorders. Excessive enthusiasm 
in religion is unnatural in our climate, and opposed to 
all the precepts of Christianity. It belongs to the far 
East, where the throne of reason has been vacant for 
centuries. So we advise Ada to read cheerful books, 
cultivate good music, mix in good society, and get 
married as soon as possible to a good man, one who 
will sit by his own fireside and talk as merrily as the 
lark heralds in the morn. 

L. Symington. —Young ladies should treat anonymous 
letters, however tender their strain, with supreme dis¬ 
dain. It would be a desecration of “the golden round 
and top” of womanhood to even curl the hair with 
them. It is only two classes of men who indulge in 
such darlceffusions—fools and knaves. The latter are the 
most to be dreaded, for they are utterly unprincipled, 
and any one who would go in search of their characters 
must look for them either in a prison or a gambling 
house. They follow in the wake of girls who have 
money or expectancies, just like vultures who scent 
the prey afar off. As to . the former, they are to be 
pitied as well as blamed, if we could only shut our eyes 
to the conviction that they are the very sneaks of court¬ 
ship, poor drivelling things, who fancy a woman must 
be fascinated by epistles full of fustian and bombast. It 
is consolatory, however, to know that young women 
have too much sense to be caught in such snares. 
Their educated pride revolts at the idea of their being 
treated as so much merchandise, and they have 
recourse to their parents or guardians for protection 
against impertinent intrusions. 

& Faulty Creature complains of the young men of 
Dublin, but gives no reasons why she should be cen¬ 
sorious. We fancy that all this kind of complaint is 
only the offspring of feminine petulance. In these 
busy days young men have no time for idle gallantry. 
And we must also observe, with marked emphasis, that 
in no age of the world was woman treated with greater 
or better respect than she is in this, practical and 
economical though it be. Therefore, while all sensible 
men will regard fenfele querulousness with compas¬ 
sion, they cannot honestly shut their eyes to the fact 
that at no period did Christian chivalry shine 
brighter than at present. 


Em. naively inquires how she shall train herself so as to 
be a good wife.—A girl brought up in a well-regulated 
household, who has received a practical education, is 
acquainted with the etiquette of home and society, 
and possesses an agreeable temper, seldom fails to be 
a good wife, provided she has been fortunate enough 
to obtain a good husband. But girls should not think 
too much of marriage before it takes place, because 
they slide into their new position as naturally as 
ducklings take to the water. The wife is the chief 
ruler in her own house ; and if she fails to exert her 
prerogative, it must be either through timidity, mis¬ 
apprehension, or neglect. Taking the mass of failures, 
and looking at them collectively, we are inclined to 
think that where no portion of the blame rests with 
the husband, they may be attributed more to the 
former causes than the latter. The diffidence of the 
young wife prevents her from making what she con¬ 
siders as experiments in management, and in her 
studied anxiety to be correct, she falls back on her 
ignorance or preconceived notions of domestic duty, 
and in the confusion thus created, becomes alarmed 
and disheartened. We are of opinion that this would 
rarely occur if the young married woman commenced 
her career by endeavouring to acquire a distinct con¬ 
ception of her duties and the real character of a home. 
Impressed with this conviction we consider that one 
of the first steps to be taken by a young wife should 
be to familiarise her mind with all the received do¬ 
mestic theories and doctrines, so as to be in some 
measure prepared for the demands and emergencies 
incidental to her newly acquired position. Wo may 
also add that no girl should enter into the marriage 
state with the foolish notion that she will rule her 
husband. The idle prattle of school-girls, and the 
wicked example of the viragos unfortunately scattered 
throughout society, have blighted the happiness of 
many a wife who started with tho brightest prospects, 
but ultimately ruined them by preferring to listen to 
the suggestions of the ignorant few, rather than to 
the dictates of her own heart and the finer instincts 
of her womanly nature. 

Wedding-Ring, a German who has been but twelve 
months in London, but who writes remarkably good 
English, is desirous of marrying a young lady, but 
finds all whom he meets too precipitate. He has been 
introduced to two or three, but whilst he is making 
up his mind, and studying their characters, some 
Englishman steps in, pops the question, and gets 
accepted. The German thereon writes a long letter in 
which he finds much fault with our fair country¬ 
women for their haste. We can only advise him to be 
in good time at another opportunity. We cannot 
introduce him to any young ladies; he must proceed 
in the regular way to procure an introduction. He is 
quite right to look with suspicion upon those fair ones 
with whom he might form an acquaintance at the 
Surrey Music Hall or at Cremorne Gardens. We dare 
say that if he will bide his time a good opportunity 
will offer. It is a singular complaint here in England 
that a presentable young man cannot find his match. 

A. C. De Avis, who is a Sunday school teacher and a 
strict Sabbatarian, has fallen in love, and desperately 
too, with a young lady whose parents have reared her 
in very different principles. They pay no regard to the 
Sunday, or the schools. Our Correspondent is un¬ 
willing either to give up his religious principles 
or his lady-love, and asks for our advice. We 
applaud his resolution of adhering to his religious 
tenets, but we do not see any thmg serious in 
the case. St. Paul gives the advice he seeks, and 
expressly says that one of the Christian church might 
marry one unconverted, and that the husband by that 
means might add another disciple to the Church. 
Why should not our young friend do so ? The man has 
generally a stronger mind and will than the woman, 
and A. C. might in a short time find his wife become 
a devoted helpmate to him in his good works. 

Ida, Alice, and May, three seaside belles, are ena¬ 
moured of three gentlemen who make every adyance 
to them, but to whom they cannot be introduced. 
What are they to do? Why, just leave the matter 
alone. Intimacies formed at the seaside, are, to say 
the least, dangerous; and we cannot, in these columns 
or elsewhere, advise any thing like flirtation; its conse¬ 
quences are far too shocking and serious. If the 
three young men wish to make Ida, Alice, and May 
their wives, they will soon find a way. It may be that 
the young men have fallen in love with the same 
belle, or at any rate with the one who has not fallen in 
love with them. Hence would spring cross purposes 
and jealousies dreadful to contemplate. 

H. S. J. wishes to know whether in the conduct of life 
benevolence can be separated from justice. So far as 
we understand his question wo should give a negative 
answer. Justice is the highest benevolence. We must 
be just before we are generous. Benevolence simply 
means good will towards all mankind. That good-will 
should be applied to all mankind, just as the sun 
shines upon the bad and good ; but the highest kind of 
Christian good feeling will carefully discriminate 
between the good and the bad, and this discrimination 
of course will not suffer the separation named ; viz., 
that of benevolence from justice. 

Two Young Ladies, or perhaps one, under the names 
of Miss Dot and Miss Mot, ask us for a definition of 
their characters. One writes with a hedge-stake, one 
with a crow-quill.—We cannot compliment either, and 
we prefer being silent on their characters, except to 
say that they evidently like a bit of fun, even at the 
risk of being found out. 

Starlight Bess.—Q uite time you knew his intentions. 
As it is leap-year, ask him playfully if ho thinks 
woman has the privilege of popping the question 
whilst it lasts. 


Emily has sent us a lecture on whiskers'cmd moustaches. 
She admires them, but her friend Fanny does not. 
Fanny must be a female Barbarossa. If tlic men do not 
object to the crinoline, surely the ladies should not 
take exception to any hirsute ornament the'men may 
think proper to wear. The patriarchs wore then- 
beards ; so did the sturdy Saxons ; so let hair and crino¬ 
line go together, for both arc symbols of independ¬ 
ence. Fashion has its vagaries and epochs, and it 
laughs at coercion. 

Clara B.—For biliousness and acidity of the stomach, 
put one drachm of Turkey rhubarb and half an ounce 
of carbonate of soda into a jug, then pour into it half 
a pint of boiling water. Let the mixture stand two 
hours, then strain. Take half a wineglassful of this 
mixture night and morning, which continue till the 
remedy is effected. 

E. E. G.—Instead of the books you mention, we should 
recommend a good spelling dictionary Get rid of the 
notion, unless you wish to meet the same fate as that 
which has befallen all who have attempted to fly with 
artificial wings, and be regularly smashed. 

E. K. W.—The property is your husband’s, and the law 
cannot take it from him; but he cannot touch the 
marriage settlement.—Dissolve a little fuller’s earth in 
boiling water ; put it on the stain whilst hot, dry it by 
the fire, and then brush it off carefully. 

Lindsay. —In the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Society of 
Great Britain , published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle 
Street. Write by all means to the professor—he is 
both kind and courteous, and readily accessible. 

Janie. —Silver lace may be cleaned by boiling it in water 
containing two ounces of carbonate of potash to every 
pint of water; then, when dry, polish it with a brush 
and chalk. 

Linda H, —If there is no engagement there is no tie. 
And suppose he marries some fair lady at the jmtipo ■ 
des ?—such things happen daily. Very light brOwn. 

Leonora. —The present Volume (XVIII.) commenced 
with No. S8S, dated May 5. Each Volume commences 
in May. 

Other Communications Received. - H. M. M.—M. L. M. 
—A. R.—Miss M.—J. P. H.—H. M.—J. E. W.—F. R. N. 
—W. E. B.—A. H.—N. E.—(thanks, but too serious for 
our pages).— Annie Laurie (it is good, but too heavy). 
— Fair Flower (such looks may be deceptive ; consult 
a medical man for your own satisfaction).— Thomas J. 
(no ; the substance with which they are covered is a 
non-conductor).— Rachel and Ada (apply to Mr. Good¬ 
man, Bookseller, 407, Strand, W. C.).—J. C. (the Law 
makes no distinction; but the Court iii its discretion 
may do so).— Bella H. (give in ; concession is woman’s 
best triumph).— Miranda (not if clearly understood to 
be only a friendship’s offering).—S. E. C. (an idle tale, 
at variance with science; but once believed by ignorant 
people).— Eliza B. (be in no hurry to rush into print ; 
the lines show promise ; but be more careful in spel¬ 
ling),— Prodigal (cold bathing, simple diet, no stimu¬ 
lants, and attention to the action of the bowels). - 
Robert (of Mr. Jepps, Bookseller, 12, Paternoster Row). 
George (at the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton 
Buildings)—L. G. (he could not pronounce the labials 
without them ; put your finger in his mouth and try ; 
preltygood).—W.(Brough). —XX. (in 1797, and repealed 
in 1798).— J. D. T. D. (at the Court end of the metropolis 
the centre of the educated classes).— Harriett M. J. 
(the sum is small, but there are respectable coffee¬ 
houses where you could be accommodated; bu}* 
a post-office map, with the divisions marked).— 
Beautiful Star (the head towards the elbow; seo 
No. 746 for the engaged-ring).—J. M. K. (persuade him 
to join the Rifles ; anything is better than the course 
he is pursuing ; very good).—J. R. W. (the Civil Seir 
vice Commissioners, the Sanctuary, Westminster).— 
Cymro (very trite, and not so well put as it has been 
dozens of times : the alphabet).— Would be a Sailor 
(not to be purchased; you must be educated for the 
service, and pass an examination).— Christopher (if 
indulged in, it will eventually shorten life).—U. G. (at 
Ockham, near Ripley, Surrey).— Jane Elizabeth (it 
must be applied by a medical man).—L. C. (they 
should be written on rose-tinted paper in an album ; 
they are too zephyr-like for a matter-of-fact world).— 
T. H. (would do for a junior clerk; not in the 
Bible).— Harphy (at Woolwich).— Brighton (apply 
to the official assignee, who will put you in 
the way of doing so by application to the court). 
—C. F. W. (buy our extra Number, Health and 
Happiness). — Crocus and Bertha, (the manipulation 
of the instrument is soon learnt; apply to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Metropolitan Telegraph Company, No. 58, 
Threadneedle Street).— Edith (for all Christian names, 
see No. 24 ; very good).— Lizzie L. (her first husband 
was Prince Leiningen).— Charlotina (Mr. RentS Fa- 
varger, 25, Somerset Street, Portman Square ; Mrs. 
Nicholas Henderson, 19, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street).—J. Q. C. (you forfeit them).—W. A. L. (apply 
to tho Secretary, W. G. Smith, Esq., 4, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.)— Hartt (such is the statement of the 
most recent visitors).—II. M. C. (the breach is not in 
fault; try brown bread).— Tyneside (perhaps she has 
a big brother, and he may have a big stick; get in¬ 
troduced first).—M. B. (twelve shillings a week with¬ 
out board ; yes).— Alma Jane (take your mother into 
your counsels, and abide by what she suggests; we 
have little faith in such men; it is very fair, but 
practice will improve it).—S. T. (syringe the plants 
with water in which a little tobacco has been fused). 
—Old rinoES (to polish enamelled leather see No. 113). 
— Elizabeth H. (see Nos. 182 and 814).—A Young Man 
(see No. 249).—H. D. (see No. 548).—J. W. F. M. (see No. 
511 ).—T. B. A. (see No. 110).—S. S. S. (see No. 768).— 
Robert Macaire and Fred. Berry (see No. 5 26 ). — 
Ellen (first wetted, and then rub tho skin side with 
dubbing and neats’ foot oil).—W. B. B. (see No. 783), 
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family herald. 


eating to live—living to eat. 


“There are only two bad things in this world,” said Hannah More, “sin 
and bile ! ” but these evils are the occasion of all others ; nay, according to 
the theory of certain savans, the first was the result of the second. “ C'est la 
some quifatt ^ soldat ; ” that is to say, a man very much depends upon what 
vou feed him with. Certain French philosophers are persuaded that, instead 
of soldat, we should use another word, saint. It is the dinner that makes a 
man good or had. Thus far in a rude, but unmistakeable way, we place 
before our readers the strongest deduction which can be made of the effects 
of cookery: bile is produced by bad cookery and indigestible meats; 
virtue is the result of good, nourishing, and light dinners. Rather mate¬ 
rialistic this; but you hear the talk every day; and juries and medical 
witnesses are becoming convinced that crime depends as much upon or arises 
from a diseased state of the body, as it does from a diseased mind ; in fact, 
you are not able to have one healthy unless the other is. The Horatian 
“Mens sana in corpore sano ,” is a very wise example in the Latin Grammar; 
you must have a sound body to have a perfectly sound mind. “ Every one 
who has reached the middle of life must have had occasion to observe how 
much his comfort and powers of exertion depend upon the state of his 
stomach; ” so says Dr. Mayo. Now what are we to do to keep this stomach 
in order, this animal instinct which governs us ? Some philosophers despise 
the stomach, but we cannot get on without it; our limbs may fall off one by 
one, our taste decay, our senses leave us, our mind be wrecked; but King 
Stomach lives, and will live, supreme ! 

In the present state of very wet weather, and the deplorable prospects 
of harvest, we may well begin our researches as to quantity. Since the 
invention of cookery (the assertion may seem sweeping, but it is true,) we 
have all eaten too much ; at least all the richer and middle classes have done 
so, in whose families there is always an abundance of good cheer. “ The 
English,” asserted an old traveller, u always make their first sacrifice to 
their belly gods; ” and really he said what Is quite true. Even in the Saxon 
period, nay, before it with the Romans, we were great eaters. Primrose Hill 
was called Mons Coqainarius , the mountain of the cooks; and the word 
Cockney, say some, should be Cokeney, old cook man in fact. What Londoners 
have done, all the island has done. We never had a lack of good cheer here. 
Chaucer writes of the Frankleyn— 

Withoute bake mete never teas his hous , 

Of Fleissch , andfissch y and that so plenteous , 

It snowed in his hous of mete and drynk , 

< Of all dainties that men coulde thinke. 

And the rest of his goodly company are the same: from the host to the 
widow ; from the pretty little nun, who was fond of singing psalms in a wee 
voice through her nose, to the fat old nun’s priest; from the portly abbot to 
the rich miller and poor squire; all seem to have been men who could do 
their share at any table in the land. They were in fact the ordinary eating 
Englishmen. 

Now-a-days we have the same healthy appetites. Business may trouble us, 
politics worry us, and money-matters drive us mad; but we all eat, and eat 
heartily. If we meet to hear music at the Crystal Palace, it ends in a feast. 
If we run oat of town, we must finish by eating. Do we welcome a hero, we 
give him a dinner; do we commence a charity, a feast inaugurates it; and 
the golden crumbs that drop in the shape of subscription-guineas from the 
table of Dives feed Lazarus and his family for many a long day. Nay, when 
a committee was formed to relieve the famine in Ireland, Englishmen with 
their hearts full of pity set seriously to work to relieve the unfortunate, and to 
eat. It will at least be interesting for each one of us to see how much he or 
she consumes in an ordinary life-time : we say he or she advisedly, for the 
British female has a very healthy appetite ; and those delicate young ladies 
who dine upon a lark’s wing and sup upon a wafer, are happily very rare 
indeed. 

Presuming a man has his four meals a day regularly, he eats one thousand 
four hundred and sixty meals in one year. It is not too much to say that the 
majority of us could subsist very well with half that amount. During sixty- 
five years he will have consumed a flock of 350 sheep, and those for dinner 
alone. He may throw in another fifty for luncheons and suppers. Presuming 
he adds to his mutton a reasonable allowance of potatoes and bread, and a 
pint of liquid, not counting tea, above thirty tons of liquids and solids will 
have passed through his stomach and have been permeated by gastric juices. 
M. Soyer rose almost to sublimity when he contemplated the enormous amount, 
and in his Modern Housewife draws the picture of an epicure in his tenth 
year contemplating the future sustenance of his life and the luxuries which he 
will hereafter devour. The serious picture of Adam in a prophetic vision 
contemplating all the wars, miseries, murders, thefts, plagues, troubles of the 
future man, and all the thieves, robbers, captains, soldiers, and murderers, who 
would proceed from his loins, is the only parallel picture which we know of. 
“ Fancy,” wrote M. Soyer, “ a youth in his tenth year, on the top of Primrose 
Ilill, surrounded by the recherche provision claimed by the rank and wealth of 
a gourmand. He would be surrounded and gazed at by the following animals, 
which would eventually be his victims:—30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 
lambs, 50 pigs, 1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 ducklings/ 263 
pigeons, 1,400 partridges, pheasants and grouse, 450 plovers, ruffs and reeves, 
800 quails, 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 guinea-fowl, and 360 wild 
fowl. In the way of fish, 120 turbot, 140 salmon, 120 cod, 260 trout, 400 
mackerel, 800 soles and flounders, 200 eels, 150 haddocks, 400 red mullet, 
400 herrings, 4000 smelt, 100,000 whitebait, 30,000 oysters, 20 turtles, 1,500 
lobsters or crabs, 300,000 shrimps sardines, and anchovies.” We will not 
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follow M. Soyer in his description ; he gives his gourmand 5,475 lb. weight of 
all kinds of vegetables, not including fruit, and 21,000 eggs, and tons of 
bread, with 49 hogsheads of wine; and 2,736 gallons of water, with enormous 
quantities of spirits and other liquors, go to moisten these repasts. M. Soyer 
declares the calculation to be based upon facts ; and no doubt as the chef de 
cuisine of the Reform Club, an approximation to reality and truth might be 
made by him. To get at the actual truth would not be difficult, if one were 
to take the gross amount of eatables and liquids consumed in sixty years by 
a given number of members of any club noted for its gourmands, and then 
divide the amount by the number. No doubt the amount would astonish, nay 
shock a sensitive mind, especially if we reflected at the same time that hundreds 
of our fellow creatures and fellow Christians were slowly starving. If we all 
thought seriously of this matter, perhaps over-eating would be less frequent, 
and the result would be positively beneficial to all; rich men notoriously dig 
their graves with their teeth. “ If a rich man wishes to live in health,” wrote 
Sir William Temple, “ he must live like a poor man.” 

The authors who have written on cookery arc very numerous. A cook’s 
library would be a curious, and by no means an uninteresting collection. 
Mrs. Rundell’s cookery-book, it is said, made the fortune of the publishing 
house of Murray, and as a commercial speculation it paid John Murray 
infinitely better than Byron’s works. Kitchener, Ude, Glass, Brillat Savarin, 
and others, have written works which run through an enormous number 
of editions, and which arc more popular than even the rhymes of Mr. 
Tupper. The Duke of York called the Almanach des Gourmands the most 
delightful work that ever issued from the press; and we have heard of a sick 
alderman who consoled himself by reading a cookery-book on bis death-bed. 

Let us now see how food is to be digested. St. Martin, who had an 
opening (from a gun-shot wound) in his stomach, afforded the physicians and 
surgeons an admirable opportunity of studying the process of digestion. 
A thermometer introduced into his stomach rose to 101° Fahrenheit; that 
heat therefore is that necessary for digestion. A carrot was consumed in five 
hours ; roast beef, underdone, in one hour and a half; venison in one hour ; 
mutton in one hour and a quarter. Melted butter would not digest at all, but 
floated about in the stomach. Lobster seemed to be comparatively easy of 
digestion ; new bread very difficult indeed; and stale bread not nearly so easy 
as many presume. Next to venison, grouse and game, if kept sufficiently 
long, yielded most easily to the effects of the gastric juice ; and again, broiled 
meat was more easily digested than roasted, roasted than baked, and baked 
than fried. 

The gastric juice is poured into the stomach in a very large quantity, 
sixteen pints during the twenty-four hours; of bile three pints,, saliva half a 
pint, intestinal juice half a pint ; in all about twenty-three pints, or about 
one-sixth of the weight of an ordinary man. All this work is carried forward 
in each individual simply to enable him to digest his ordinary food. But any 
j disturbance in his usual living, such as taking an inordinate mass to eat, or 
I devouring that which is essentially indigestible, will of course utterly over¬ 
throw the provisions of nature. It is also necessary not to exhaust the stomach 
by too much eating, or by too continued a course of feeding. Hence an 
occasional fast is one of the most wholesome practices, and the rule of the 
Roman church is to be admired for its wisdom rather than laughed at for its 
superstition. But, unfortunately, the so-called fast is made by professors of that 
faith simply as an excuse for eating a different kind of food, the actual quantity 
remaining the same. This should not be. A fast should be a fast. Baron 
Maseres, who reached the age of ninety, and who never employed a physician, 
used to go one day in a week without dinner, eating only a round of 
thin toast for his tea. Of many others who reached a good old age by 
simple diet, the Italian Cornaro is the most conspicuous example. He, who 
was in early youth a glutton, and of an enormous size, found himself when 
forty attacked by a fatal disease; fatal to most, but not to him, for by abstinence 
he cured himself, and by continued abstinence lived to a very great age. At 
last he so far governed his appetite that he could subsist simply upon an egg 
a-day, and the autobiography which he wrote pictures in great force his 
immense delight at the freedom which his brain and body felt at being 
relieved from the incumbrance of too much flesh. It may be said (for 
instances of exception would only prove the rule) that all long livers have 
been very abstemious. 

Whatever we eat or drink, little or much, should be carefully prepared. 
“ God sends meat,” says the proverb, “ but the devil sends cooks ; ” and the 
old saw has great force. “ Cooking,” says Ude, “ is highly conducive to the 
preservation of health ; the stomach should be protected from a monotony of 
plain food. Diet should be varied, and the cooking of each joint should be 
scientifically attended to. A well-cooked piece of meat will be full of its own 
juice or gravy. It will contain albumen, its most nourishing essence.” 

The theory of the kitchen is by no means contemptible; there is reason, and 
a good deal of reason too, in the roasting of eggs. A good cook is invaluable; 
to a poor man a good wife who is a good cook is a fortune; and Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who has established schools wherein children of the lower classes can 
learn the art of cookery, and the method of becoming good and clever wives 
to poor men, has conferred an inestimable benefit upon the working classes. 
Whilst deprecating luxury of all kinds, there can be no reason why we should 
spoil the kindly fruits of the earth by ignorant cookery, and a well-ordered 
and cooked mutton chop is often the best sort of physic which can be placed 
before a poor man. It is the knowledge and attention to little things—and 
cookery may appear a very little thing to a philosopher—which especially 
distinguishes one family from the other, the thriftless from the careful 
family. It is a trite remark enough that one man will live like a prince 
upon thirty shillings a week, and another like a beggar on sixty. Manage¬ 
ment is all, and that kind of management which will make the poor man’s 
home happy, and with all its disadvantages enable it to contrast favourably 
with the public house, is not arrived at without much study. 

The number of meals in which the well-fed classes indulge is too large. 
One at least could be dispensed with, and that one should be luncheon. The 
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great sportsman who wrote under the name of “ Nimrod ” was for limiting 
the meals of young men to two—a good breakfast and a good dinner; and 
this rule might be well adhered to for people in health. An adult in full 
health, writes an authority, requires two meals daily, and often, without 
prejudice, partakes of two more. Women, who are more delicately organised, 
eat sparingly, and require three meals in the day. Modern civilisation seems 
to require that people should not be too long without eating. Herbert Mayo 
gives nine hours. A person, says he, who breakfasts at nine, should not dine 
later than six. But other eminent physicians have recommended their 
patients to eat little and often, so as not to put the stomach to too great a 
task in providing gastric juice for digestion. 

Hot suppers are most unwholesome, because the meat is not digested before 
sleep; dreams and nocturnal disturbances are the consequence. During 
eating strong mental excitement should he avoided. When a1 meals, the 
motto “Age quod agis” is as applicable as at any piece of work. Do what 
you are about, and do it well. Think of eating and masticating : throw your 
mind into the matter. Nothing can be worse than for the town man to stick 
a newspaper or an exciting novel against a cruet-frame, and read as he eats. 
This way of partaking of toast and sentiment, and swallowing hot tea and 
strong politics, is decidedly injurious. 

Lastly, temperance and soberness " cannot be more strongly inculcated 
by the Divine than they are by the Doctor. There is not one eminent 
man who has written for years who has not traced more than half the 
diseases of humanity to the gorging propensities of man. At a good 
school a little fellow who devours his tarts in secret, or who makes too much 
of his school treats, gets marked down as a glutton, and is treated accordingly. 
One excess is as bad as another; every meal which is superfluous is a sin; it 
is a sin against that bountiful Providence which supplies enough for all, 
hut too much for none. That man who eats enough for two, robs one ; and 
punishment most surely follows. If we wish to see how odious gluttony and 
excess are to a highly intellectual mind, we have only to read that pas¬ 
sage in Dante’s great work, wherein gluttons are punished; and moreover to 
remember the feast of Dives and the starvation of Lazarus; and then we 
shall Eat to Live, and not Live to Eat. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM. 


Little Blossom came to us in summer. 
When sunbeams were joyous and bright, 
And we welcomed with glee to our dwel¬ 
ling 

The cliling of life and of light. 

Rich in^cauty she grew in our homestead, 
And her prattle fell sweet on the ear; 
We felt, as each charm was unfolded, • 
Our treasure grow wondrously dear. 

The blush-rose that bloom’d in our garden, 
So graceful, so modest and meek, 
Though its colours so rarely were blended, 
Scarce rivail’d her delicate cheek. 


When I gazed on the ringlets that shaded 
That face full of love and of truth, 

I could see she had stolen from her mother 
All the charms which had won me in 
youth. 

But the chill winds of autumn were coming 
To blight the blush-rose on its stem, 

And our daughter who camewith the il o wers 
Was destined to wither with them 1 
But though ip the cold earth wo laid her*. 
The dearly prized pledge of our love, 

We knew that our lost little Blossom 
Was blooming in mansions above. 

E. M. S. 


FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a shabbier fellow than another 
dressed in rags. 

A Spanish proverb says, “A little in the morning is enough; enough at 
dinner is but little; hut a little at night may be too much.” Remember this, 
and save indigestion and sleepless nights. 

The Open Am.—Many ladies are fearful of sitting out of doors ; they 
dread damps, and dews, and draughts. Let them use proper caution, but let 
them live as much as possible in the open air ; it is iii itself a medicine ; it 
strengthens, hardens, and cures. It raises the spirits, diverts the mind, and 
fills it with rational and pleasant thoughts. 

Agreeable Companions. —The most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high pretensions to an oppressive greatness; 
one who loves life, and understands the use of it; obliging, alike at all 
hours; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. For such 
a one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest thinker. 

A Detestable Character. —The slanderer has ever been regarded as a 
most detestable character; and the person who commits the iniquity must 
expect the severest retaliation. Few would err in this respect, if they would 
but consider that they provoke the same conduct in others which they exhibit 
themselves. We are none of us immaculate; and the most irreproachable 
cannot afford to fling a stone at a n&ghbour. Indulgence in scandal of any 
kind is a disgraceful occupation of time, and tends in no small degree to 
vitiate the heart and weaken the understanding. It is the pastime of the 
idle and the corrupt, and no virtuous man or woman will stoop to the 
indignity. Based on falsehood, calumny, and envy, it exposes those who 
pursue it to similar treatment at the hands—or, we should say, when alluding 
to the ladies, mouths—of those whom they have detracted, and by and by it 
is a contest between the parties who 6hall be the cleverest and most racy 
inventor, and unblushing detractor. 

Tomato Ketchup. —As this is the time for enjoying this favourite sauce, the 
following is a very good receipt for preparing it for future table use :—To 
hall a bushel of skinned tomatoes, add one quart of good vinegar, one pound of 
salt, a quarter of a pound of black pepper, two ounces of cayenne pepper, a 
quarter of a pound of allspice, six good onions, one ounce of cloves, ana two 
pounds of brown sugar. Boil this mass for three hours, constantly stirring 
it to keep it from burning. When cool, strain it through a fine sieve or 
coarse cloth, and bottle it for use. Many persons omit the vinegar in this 
preparation.—See also Nos. 233, 496, and 547. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

(From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

The poils de chevre are so suitable for simple toilettes for young and old, 
that they are much seen and in great variety. These dresses are, in general, 
but little ornamented; the bodies are high, and either square in form, or with 
revers, and the sleeves of the mousquetaire form, with fancy gimp buttons of 
the colour of the dress; and not unfrequcntly the Zouave jacket is added of 
white jean, or the same as the dress; these are often trimmed with black or 
coloured velvet on all the seams. The fashion of the red under-skirt may have 
originated the red jackets; for country wear they are made of flannel, and worn 
with a black silk or plaid skirt; some, indeed, at this season are of white 
flannel, edged with black velvet, and worn with any description of skirt of light 
colour. There are several styles now in use for ornamenting skirts ; some¬ 
times a single flonnce,is headed by a plisse or bouillonnee; some have four or 
five plisses rising as high as the knee, or ruches of taffetas or barege pinked, 
or narrow flounces with two plisses above, or one deep flounce and three 
narrow ones above. Many dresses, again, are ornamented up the front or 
sides; bareges are mostly with flounces bound with another colour, and some¬ 
times with headings and mantelets of the same, covered with frills. 

The fashion for shawls and mantelets, the same as the dress, is quite the 
rage in Paris; some corsages are ornamented by bouillonnees or plisses put on 
as bretelles; small fichus are also worn, rounded behind as a pelerine, with 
long ends crossing in front forming ceinture; these are pretty for youthful 
persons, and are particularly used for children, with the square body ; cein- 
tures of very wide ribbon tying before or behind are much worn by children 
now, and the body with runners before and behind is again seen; they also 
wear over the bodies of their frocks fancy ones made of black velvet com¬ 
posed of bretelles, with narrow velvet across and noeuds on the shoulders, and 
waist before and behind. There is no particular novelty in out-door toilette 
at this moment; the mantelet of black silk, with plain piece on the shoulders, 
continues the most in fashion. For the sea-side, a novelty is announced in a 
large pelerine a la Watteau made of striped cachemire white and black, blue 
and white, mauve and white, grey and black, all being bordered by a biais 
of taffetas to match. Bonnets are gradually increasing a little in size; many 
are seen much deeper over the forehead, though still open at the sides; 
the trimmings are much worn in the centre of the fronts; the Marguerite 
is a favourite colour; as the season advances flowers seem preferred to 
feathers. The Louis XV. hat continues to be worn, and some of black 
and brown straw are edged with coloured velvet and trimmings of velvet 
and feather. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The Prussian Government has issued a proclamation, in which it humanely 
recommends all sailors employed in the Prussian navy to take, before going 
to sea, five or six drops of chloroform, in a wine-glass full of barley-water, as 
it is considered an admirable preventive against the horrors of sea-sickness. 

A curious phenomenon has attracted the attention of the inhabitants near 
Liege; a stream of vapour having risen in the middle of a potato field, and 
been set fire to, it has kept burning in a steady flame, about three feet high, 
for the last few weeks. The gas proceeds from a vein of coal under the field. 

A Cement for Glass. —A transparent cement for glass is made by dis¬ 
solving one part of india-rubber in chloroform and adding sixteen parts, by 
measure, of gum mastic in powder. Digest for two days, and frequently 
shake the vessel in which tnese substances are contained. The cement is 
applied with a fine camel’s-hair brush. 

Black Japan. —To make black japan, take ground burnt umber, half a 
pound, and asphaltum four ounces; dissolve them in boiling linseed oil, so 
that it will be about the thickness of treacle when finished. It is now 
cooled and thinned with turpentine, so that it may be put on with a brush. 
If two ounces of the sulphate of zinc are added cautiously, it will dry more 
rapidly. 

Magnesium a Source of Light. —This rare metal inflames at the 
temperature at which bottle glass softens. According to M. Bunsen the light 
of the solar disc exceeds that of inflamed magnesium only by 5247. M. 
Schmitt therefore recommends the use of the flame as a source of light at 
night for photographers, especially as the photo-chemical power of the sun 
only exceeds by 36-6 that of the flame of magnesium. M. Nickles (in the 
Journal de Fharmacie) says that M. Schmitt seems not to have considered 
the volatility of the metal, which, according to Deville and De Bray, has its 
points of ebullition nearly the same as zinc. 

Milling by Machinery.— Not exactly by a steam-engine nor by water- 

E ower, though that is in favour with milkmen ; but by a machine driven by 
and-power. In short, a hand-pump, moved by two handles, like the hand 
bellows, and performing the operation by the principle of an air-pump 
suction. The machine js attached to a pail, and set or a stool under the 
udder, the four teats inserted in four tubes, and the pump operated, and the 
milk drawn and conveyed by a conductor into the pail, the inventor says in a 
marvellously short time, say three minutes for an ordinary cow, milking 
entirely clean, and without injury to the cow; in fact, he says, to her 
advantage, as it is beneficial to have the work done quickly, and the machine 
is intended to do it quicker than it is possible by hand. It is said also that 
cows stand this machine milking more gently than by hand. At any rate, the 
contrivance is an ingenious one, and we have no doubt will work. The 
manner of its construction is simple enough. It consists of two diaphragm 
pumps made of tin and indiarubber, so arranged as to be easily taken apart 
for washing. The teat-cups are made tapering to fit any size, and attached 
by flexible joints so as to be spread apart to suit wide-spreading teats or those 
more contracted .—New York Tribune* 
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BUTTERCUP ART. 

Buttercup Art has a wider range than its name infers, for it applies to 
nearly all flowers; hence the range of beautiful colours, tint, and shading. 
The art consists in arranging the petals of flowers into any form of acknow¬ 
ledged beauty* such as a Maltese Cross, a heart, a Union Jack, a crescent, 
diamond or star, ail( l u ^ s0 * Dto ail Y original forms which fancy may suggest. 
Thus the* forms and colours may be varied without limit; hence there is in 
this occupation not only a source of amusement, requiring out-door exercise 
and in-door quietude, but there is room for the display of taste and genius. 

The first process is an agreeable one to those who love the meadow, the 
jieid path, or the mossy bank of the rippling brook. It is to gather butter¬ 
cups, corn poppies, forget-me-nots, and other flowers; the next is to take 
each flower cup singly, and pull off the petals or blossom leaves. These are 
then placed into a book, ranged in rows on about every tenth page; the book 
is then to be pressed either by being squeezed up tight in a bookcase, or by 
having other heavy books or weights placed upon it. By this means the 
flower petals will m a few days become quite flat and dry, ye.t retaining 
their brilliant colours and natural beauty of shading. 

The Heartsease will yield from each flower five• beautiful petals; the 
Wallflower, four; the Buttercup, six; the Lobelia, one; and the Geranium, 
five. Whilst doing this, we are also studying a pleasant chapter in botany ; 
for Linnaeus has classified plants thus according to the number of petals in 
each blossom ; so those haying the same number of petals belong to one 
species. 

Now, to obtain form, pattern, and design, we take a sheet of good writing 
paper, and draw upon it the figure we intend to produce in flowers ; or, if the 
shapes be of the simplest kind, (which they should be for the tyro in this 
pretty art,) such as a heart or a diamond, then, instead of drawing the 
pattern, it can he cut out of the paper with scissors; and this is easily done, 
as, if the paper be folded exactly in half, any shape that is cut on the side 
opposite to the fold will produce a perfect pattern, for when the fold of the 
aper is opened, both sides will be sure to be alike. We now lift up one of the 
ower petals from the book in which it has been preserved, and then just wet 
it in the slightest degree like a wafer, but only on the under side, with the 
tongue, and then lay it on to the pattern; this we continue with more petals, 
till all the design is covered, overlapping the rows of petals on to the former 
ones laid down, like tiles on the house-top. When the design is thus 
covered, the whole must be put into a book; of course a valueless one is 
chosen for this purpose, because the flower-petals but too often stain the pages. 
It is then placed under pressure for a short time till quite dry, when it "will 
be found that we can remove the flower-petal design from the paper pattern 
with the aid of an ordinary pen-knife. 

When the flower pattern is lifted at the side from the paper, it can be 
stripped off like splitting a card that is wet. The petals adhere to each other 
sufficiently firm to become united as it were into one body; and when 
preserved in an album have a pretty effect from the combination .of beautiful 
forms aud colours; each specimen perhaps recalling some pleasant associa¬ 
tion, and, whilst it lasts, thus serving as an illustration of youthful ingenuity, 
and a souvenir of places we admired, persons we loved, and Buttercup Art. 

_ • G. W. S. P. 

ST ATIST ICS. 

The estimates of the census place the population of New York city at 
upwards of 862,000—an increase of over 237,000 since 1850. 

The Bible has been translated into 260 languages and dialects, and is ready 
for 600,000,000 of the inhabitants of the earth; but only 100,000,000 have 
as yet received it. 

The amount due to depositors on the 20th of November, 1858, by all the 
savings banks of the United Kingdom, was £36,221,153, of which sum 
£31,118,580 was due to England. 

From a parliamentary return it appears that the total number of steam- 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom on the 1st of January, 1860, was 
1,863. The return contains detailed information as to the length, breadth, 
depth of hold, tonnage, and horse-power of each of these vessels, the aggregate 
tonnage of which is 666,518. 

Rates fob, Government Property. —The estimate of the sum that will 
be required for the year 1860-61, for contributions in aid of local assessments 
for the relief of the poor, in respect of certain descriptions of Government 
property, amounts to £35,000. 

The Foresters’ F£te at the Crystal Palace. —On the 21st of last 
month there was an attendance of 67,928 persons at the festival at the 
Crystal Palace; 3,104 by season tickets, and 64,824 on payment at the doors. 
Last year 63,181 persons attended this festival, showing an excess this year 
of 4,747. It was quite a national gathering, ajid the dialects of the various 
counties were audible throughout the building. 

French Wines. —The following statistics concerning French wines may 
not be without interest to our readers :—The stopk of wines at Bercy usually 
amounts to 2,282,161 hectolitres, and the duties paid to the City and Treasury 
on wines sold there to above 20,000,000f. yearly. The vineyards of France 
cover an area of 2,000,000 hectares, 450,000 of which have been planted 
recently. The average annual produce is 40,000,000 hectolitres, worth about 
500,000,0001'. to the growers. One-twentieth of the total production, or 
2,000,000 hectolitres, are exported. The value of the casks made every year 
is estimated at 80,000,0001'., and the expenditure for conveyance not less than 
30,000,0001'. The total amount of town dues on liquids is about 8Q,Q00,000f.; 
and the other imposts on them amount to 40,000,000f. more, ^he comipercial 
business to which the produce of the vine gives rise in France considerably 
exceeds the sum of 1,000,000,000 francs. 


VA R I E TI ES. 

Street railways are being laid down in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 

By an act of this session, a standing order of the House of Commons will 
enable Jews to take the oaths, omitting the words, “ on the true faith of a 
Christian.” Hitherto it has required a special resolution in each case. 

By an Act of Parliament just passed, annual returns are to be made to 
the Secretary of State respecting rates, taxes, tolls, and dues levied for the 
purposes of local government and improvements in England. Under this 
Act church rates, sewer rates, local management rates of the metropolis, and 
other rates are to be returned. 

New Post-Office Act.— On the 1st of October an Act of Parliament 
will come into operation with respect to the army and navy, enabling the 
officers and men to receive their rc-directed letters free of the re-directed rates 
of postage whilst actually employed in her Majesty’s service. The Treasury 
is empowered by warrant to direct the private letters to be delivered free of 
the foreign postage chargeable in respect of re-dii-eetion. 

The New Game Act. —For a licence in Great Britain or a certificate in 
Ireland to kill game, if the same he taken out after the oth April and before 
the 1st November, to expire on the 5th April in the following year, the duty 
is £3; to expire on the 31st October in the same year in which it is taken out 
£2; if the licence or certificate he taken out on or after the 1st November, jfe 
expire on the 5th April following, £2; for a gamekeeper to kill game on 
the lands of a person having the right, £2; for every licence to deal in game 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, to be granted under this act, £2. In 
default of a licence to take or kill game the offender is to forfeit £20. Licences 
may be taken out on behalf of assessed servants acting as gamekeepers, for 
persons having the right to kill game, or under deputations from lords of the 
manor. On the change of gamekeeper, or the revocation of deputation, the 
licence may be continued to the successor. Persons doing any act requiring 
a licence to kill game are to produce the same on demand, or declare their 
name and residence, under a penalty of £20. A licence is to he void on a party 
being convicted. The Inland Revenue Commissioners are to publish lists of 
persons licensed to kill game, and licences to deal in game are only to be 

f raqted to those who have obtained licences from justices. Every licence to 
ill game, and not as a gamekeeper or servant, is to be available for the killing 
of game in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Floral Monuments.— To show how a race may be extinguished, and how 
indirect evidence of its existence may yet be unconsciously preserved, Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his Second Series of Vicissitudes of Families , states that 
“the hamlet of Finderne, in the parish of Mickelover, about four miles from 
Derby, was for nine generations the chief residence of a family who derived 
their name from the'place of their patrimony. From the times of Edward I. 
to those of Henry VIII., when the male line became extinct, and the estate 
passed, by the marriage of the heiress, to the Harpurs, the house of Finderne 
was one of the most distinguished in Derbyshire. Members of it had won 
their spurs in the Crusades, and at Cressy, and at Agincourt. The sons 
were brave and the daughters fair. The territorial possessions of the Findernes 
were large, and they matched with some of the best families of their times. 
Finderne, erected in the time of Edward I., and restored and enlarged at 
different periods, was in 1560 one of the quaintest and largest family mansions 
in the midlands. The present church, then the family chapel, 'had rows of 
monumental brasses and altar-tombs, all memorials of the Findernes. In 
1850, a pedigree research caused me to pay a visit to the village. I sought for 
the ancient Hall. Not a stone remained to tell where it had stood! I 
entered the church—not a single record of a Finderne was there ! I accosted 
a villager, hoping to glean some stray traditions of the Findernes. ‘Fin¬ 
dernes ! ’ said he, ‘ we have no Findernes here; but we have something that 
once belonged to them: we have Finderne-Jlowers. y —‘ Show me them,’ I 
replied; and the old man led me into a field which still retaiued faint traces 
of terraces and foundations.—‘ There,’ said he, pointing to a hank of ‘ garden 
flowers grown wild,’ ‘ there are the Finderne-flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey 
from the Holy Land ; and do what we will, they will never die! ’ Poetry 
mingles more with our daily life than we are apt to acknowledge; and even 
to an antiquary like myself, the old man’s prose and the subject of it were the 
very essence of poetry.” _ 

THE RIDD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 903. 

Enigma : A Hat. Charade : War-den. 

Rebus: DevonporT; ArabiA ; NanteS ; TauruS; EbrO .— Dante ; Tasso. 

The following answer all: Motherwit.—G-. C. D.—Hilda.—Louise P.—Arthur.-. 

Charade and Rebus: Townsend.—H. T. W.— Archie.—Millman.—Lucille.—Freeman.— 

Thomson.—Blaney.- Charade; E. T. W.—Marie.—Simpson.—Wptherall.—Stokes. 

—Price.—Maggy. —— Rebus: E. B. B.—Lemuel.—Simpson.—Caldcr,—Emma W. 
arithmetical questions. 

I. You would burn if dips to 1 mould ; the mould candle would give of its own light , 
or l of that of a dip, more than the if burning together. 

2. The Bill must be discounted 2 years and 318 days (nearly) before it became due. 

3. Put a = altitude of station, and 0 =; angle of depression. The crude formula.i is, 
rad. = a. cot. 0 (cosec. 0 + cot. 0), which reduces to rad. The arithmetic of the 

question is thus condensed to this .-—Multiply the given cosine by the height, (2£ miles,) and 
divide by the versin, which is the arithmetical complement of the cos. or ‘00063155/ the 
result is 3056 miles for radius, or 7912 for diameter. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—W. D.—Wardle.— Sowden. 

With 2/id ana 3rd .—Motherwit.- With 1$£ and 3rd .—Sadler. 

With 1st .—Hinde.—Summers.—Shedden.—G. E. L.—Tooteli.—J. C. M‘K. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their mover places in No. 904 

Ittis.—F. J. P.—Lomax.—David M.—Summers. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Why do white sheep eat more than black ones ?—Because there are more 
of them. 

What perfume is most injurious to female beauty?—The essence of 
thyme (time). 

The fellow who kissed the face of Nature said it didn’t taste half so well as 
the lips of his lady friend. 

Mrs. Partington says she has noticed that whether flour was dear or cheap, 
she had invariably to pay the same money for a teacake. 

A west-country editor asserts that he was “ born a gentleman .” Tho 
utmost that any ordinary person can claim is that he was born a gentle baby. 

Did you ever know a woman to make room in an omnibus, five on a side, 
when Number Six was entering, flounced and velvcted, until asked by the 
conductor ? 

“ Can you tell,” asked a blooming lass of a suitor once, “ what ship carries 
more p_assengers than the Great Eastern ?”—“ Well, madam, really I don’t 
think i can.”—“ Why, it is courtship,” replied the maiden, with a conscious 
blush. 

A Chicago paper says that a man “out that way ” offers his services to the 
public, as a letter-writer, and warrants his epistles “to start a parent’s tear, 
stir the expiring embers of waning affection, and awaken the full ccstacy of a 
lover’s heart.” 

“ Father ” being disused, and “ Governor” substituted, it is recommended 
that the term “Governor” should also be discontinued, and “Relieving 
Officer ” adopted, as being most descriptive of the duties of the male parient 
to a hopeful progeny of the present day. 

A divine in Kent, seldom in church, but a rigid justice of the peace, having 
a vagrant brought before him, said, surlily, “ I’ll teach you the law, you 
vagabond, I’ll warrant you! ”—“ It would be much more becoming,” said the 
poor fellow, “ if you would teach tho gospel.” 

A lady, paying a visit to her daughter, who was a young widow, asked her 
why she wore her widow’s garb so long. “Dear mamma, don’t you see,” 
replied the daughter, “ it saves me the expense of advertising for a husband, 
as every one can see that I am for sale by private contract.” 

A person, not of the medical profession, but who prided himself on his 
knowledge of physic, upon one occasion in the Court of King’s Bench, to 
convince Lord Ellenborough of his importance, said, “ My lord, I sometimes 
employ myself as a doctor.”—“ Very likely, sir,” said his lordship, drily; 
“but is anybody else fool enough to employ you in that capacity ?” 

“Sir,” said a young gentleman, who had been taken into custody for 
disorderly conduct, to the magistrate, “Has a man got a right to commit a 
nuisance?”—“No, sir, certainly not,” replied the wise magistrate. “Then, 
sir, I must be set free, according to your own authority. I was arrested as 
a nuisance; and as nobody has a right to commit me, I claim to be set at 
liberty.” 

A Yarmouth maltster hired an Irishman, “ a green hand,” to assist in 
loading his sloop with malt. Just as the vessel was about to set sail, the 
Irishman, who was jingling the price of his day’s work in his pocket, cried 
out from the quay—“ Captain ! I lost your shovel overboard; but I cut a big- 
notch on the rail fence round the starn, right over the spot where it went 
down ; so you’ll find it when you come back.” 

It is no use whatever, as is often supposed, (says Buckland in his Curiosities 
of Natural History ,) to split the tongues of magpies in order to give them 
facility of speech. It is cruel work, and does no good. Magpies can talk 
sometimes even better than men. I was told of a conceited young gentleman, 
who naturally stammered, going up to a working man who owned a magpie, 
and after rattling the bars of the cage with his gold-headed cane, he said, 
“ My man, can y-o-u-r mag-mag-mag-pie t-t-t-alk ?”—“ Yes,” said the man, 
“ a precious deal better than you can, or I would wring his neck on the 
spot.” 

A gentleman residing in a village not many miles from Exeter, finding that 
the diminution of his wood-pile continued after his fires were out, lay awake 
one night in order to obtain, if possible, some clue to the mystery. At an 
hour when “ all honest folks should be in bed,” hearing an operator at work 
in the yard, he cautiously raised his chamber window, and saw a lazy neigh¬ 
bour endeavouring to get a large log into his wheelbarrow. “You’re a 
pretty fellow,” said the owner, “to come here and steal my wood while I 
sleep.”—“Yes,” replied the thief, “ and I suppose you would stay up there 
and see me break my back with lifting, before you’d offer to come and 
help me!” 

One of our eminent lawyers of Irish descent was engaged some time since 
to defend an Irishman who had been charged with theft. Assuming the 
prerogative of his position, the counsel in a private interview with his 
client, said to him: “Now, Patrick, as I am to defend you, I want you to 
tell me frankly whether you are guilty or not. Did you steal the goods ? ”— 
“Faith, then,” says Pat, “I s’pose I must tell yez. In troth, I did stale 
’em !”—“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to come here and dis¬ 
grace your country by stealing ! ” said the honest counsel. “ In troth, sir, 
maybe I ought; but, then, if I didn’t stale, you wouldn’t have the honour 
and credit of getting me off! ” 

A Poetical Advertisement.—A man in Lancashire thus poetically adver¬ 
tises his wife :— 

On the sixth of July, on the night of a Monday, 

Eloped from her husband the wife of John Grundy; 

His grief for her absence each day growing deeper, 

Should any one find her he begs him—to keep her. 


Ship Music.—T he strain of its timbers. 

A Medical J oke.— The dead arc never sick. Consequently all diseases 
may be classified as affections of the liver. 

Neat Retort.—A n Israelite lady, sitting in the same box at the opera 
with a French physician, and who was much troubled with ennui, happened to 
gape. “ Excuse me, mad&me,” said the doctor, “ I am glad you did not 
swallow me.”—“Give yourself no uneasiness,” replied the lady, “lama 
Jewess, and never eat pork.” 

The Greenest Man Out.—A n old gentleman was knocked down in 
one of the public streets the other night, by a parcel of young urchins. 
When he had got to his feet and they had fled, he was verdant enough to 
ask the question, “ Where is the police ? ” The cows will chase him if he 
ever goes into the country—sure. 

A Herd of Bulls.—A genuine son of the Emerald Isle, finding only 
three persons in attendance upon his proposed lecture, made the following 
addressLadies and Gentlemen,—As there is nobody here, I’ll dismiss 
you all. The performances of this night will not be performed; but they 
will be repeated to-morrow evening.” 

The Wiser Course.—I t being reported that Lady Caroline Lamb had, 
in a moment of passion knocked down one of her pages with a stool, Moore, 
the poet, to whom this was told by Lord Strangford, observed : “ Oh, nothing 
is more natural for a literary lady than to double down a page.”—“I would ' 
rather,” replied his lordship, “advise Lady Caroline to turn over a new leaf.’* 

The Reason Why.—“D o you want a ra’al prime lot of butter ? ” asked 
a Yankee pedler, who had picked it up at fifty different places. “ What sort 
of butter is it ? ” asked the merchant. “ The clear quill made by my wife 
from a dairy of forty kows, only two churnings.”—“ What makes it of so 
many colours ? ”—“ I guess,” replied the Yankee, who was near akin to the 
Slick family, “ I guess you would never ax that question if you had seen my 
kows—for they’re a darn’d sight more speckelder than my butter.” Tho 
merchant declined trading. 

The Test of Good Whiskey.—R ecently the leading poacher of a village, 
employed to carry an angler’s creel, had got a glass of whiskey at a friendly 
farm-house at breakfast time; shortly after, he makes a violent lurch, and 
comes down among the stones. “ Hallo, Jock! ” says his employer, rebukingly, 
and in the expectation of finding Jock looking ashamed and humiliated ; but 
his honest, unlovely countenance betokened the placid satisfaction which was 
also expressed in words, “ Weel, that’s really splendid whusky o’ Mr. Scott’s; 

I declare it’s dune me maire gude than the haill gill I got at the inn in the 
morning.” 

Rev. Rowland Hill and the Captain.—O nce when I was returning 
from Ireland (says Rowland Hill), I found myself annoyed by the reprobate 
conduct of the captain and mate, who were both sadly given to the scandalous 
habit of swearing. First, the captain swore at the mate; then the mate 
swore at the captain; then they swore at the wind; when I called to them 
with a strong voice for fair play. “ Stop! stop ! ” said I, “ if you please, 
gentlemen, let us have fair play; it’s my turn now.” “At what is it your 
| turn, pray ? ” said the captain. “ At swearing,” I replied. Well! they 
waited and waited, until their patience was exhausted, and then wanted me to 
make haste and take my turn. I told them, however, that I had a right to 
take my own time, and swear at my convenience. To this the captain 
replied, with a laugh, “Perhaps you don’t mean to take your turn?” 

“ Pardon me, captain,” I answered, “but I do, as soon as I can find the good 
of doing so.” My friends, I did not hear another oath on the voyage. 

The Dean and the Parrot. —An eminent dean, once the incumbent of 
a celebrated watering-place, but now attached to a cathedral in the north, 
has of late, it is well known, beguiled his leisure hours with lecturing 
upon the advantages of total abstinence from all fermented liquors; he is, 
besides, a perfect “counterblast,” to use King James’s expression, against 
the use of tobacco. A short time ago some one gave the Dean a very 
handsome parrot, but its education had been neglected; it would squall with 
the most vociferous of parrots, but it had not the gift of talking, like other 
amusing birds of the same species. One day Mr. Dean was expatiating upon 
the beauties of his favourite, and lamenting its only defect in the presence of 
two young ladies, the daughters of the bishop. “ Oh,” exclaimed one, rather 
vivaciously, “if that is all, Mr. Dean, we can easily manage to give Poll an 
excellent education,/ Let us take her over to the Castle, where we have a 
parrot who talks divinely ; ours will soon teach yours, and you will have yours, 
like ours, talking all the day long.” The dean was pleased with the idea, and 
Poll migrated from the deanery to the castle. A few weeks afterwards she was 
returned safe and sound with a warrant to talk as well as any other gifted bird 
of her family. Poll, upon her arrival, was placed in the library. About the same 
time a deputation was ushered in, to ask the Dean to fix a day for giving his 
lecture to the “ Anti-tobacco-and-brandy-and-water-Association.” As the Dean 
entered the room he observed Poll glorying in her gilded cage, clutching the 
wires with her claws and beak, and cracking a bushel of nuts, as she climbed 
away from the perch to the swing. “ Oh ! ” said the Dean, “ excuse me, gentle¬ 
men, a minute; just come here. This is my parrot; she has been to the Bishop’s 
to be taught to speak, and has been brought back this morning ; pretty Poll!” 
Poll screwed her neck round, gave a comical glance at the Dean out of the 
corner of her eye, and then, with amazing volubility, screamed out—“ Take 
a pipe, Mr. Dean—Mr. Dean, take a pipe. Another glass for Mr. Dean. 
Brandy sm’ waur—brandy an’ waur,—Mr. Dean, take a pipe.” Oh, the 
face of Mr. Dean ! Oh, the horror of the deputation ! Oh, the wickedness of 
those merry young ladies at the castle !— Darlington Times. 
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